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OUR NEW iNTERNATIONAL ROLE 


Report of WCOTP Conference in Washington 
and Formation of the International Council for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 











IN PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT... 


RAWLINGS COVERS THE FIELD 
WITH “THE FINEST IN THE FIELD!” 


There’s an extensive line of playground equipment available from 
Rawlings, built to exacting standards, backed by a 60-year reputa- 
tion for the finest in professional sports equipment. 





1. SOCCER BALLS 
Herculite cover. English 
tan color. Bonded ply 
carcass. Official size and 
weight. Smooth finish. 


2. VOLLEYBALLS 


Playground-tough Her- 
culite Rubber cover. 
White finish. Black 
seams. Soft, light touch. 


3. SOFTBALLS 

Official 12-inch size. Also 
available in 10-inch, 14- 
inch and 16-inch sizes. 


4. SOFTBALL BATS 
A wide range of lengths 
and weights, including 
official girls and regula- 
tion playground bats. 


5. TETHER BALL 

Maximum fun in a mini- 
mum of space. Poles and 
complete sets available. 


6. RUBBER PLAY 
BALLS 

Six different models from 

5-inch to 13-inch. Dur- 

able, long lasting cover. 

Dark red rubber. 


7. HERCULITE RUB- 
BER COVERED 
BASKETBALLS 

Finest for playground 

use. Wide range of prices. 

Fine touch. Available in 

official and junior sizes. 


8. REGULATION 
GOALS AND 
BACKBOARDS 

All steel or Presdwood 

backboards. Also nets— 

48 to 120-thread. 





St. Louis « New York 
Los Angeles « Dallas « Chicago 



































E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
phone GRaceland 7-3600 

268 Norman Avenue, Brooklyn 22, N. Y 
phone EVergreen 3-2800 


E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


164 Allesandro Street, Los Angeles 26, Cal 


phone DUndirk 7-3205 














How often have you wondered and searched for an idea that 
would impress the PTA with the importance of physical educa- 


tion... 


... and the significance of the uniform, girl’s gym suit in its role, 


as a training aid? 


Help—at last! 


Help is here ... and it’s in the form of a “take-home” folder 
} 


carrying both these vital messages to parents: 


—On page 1... acompelling challenge to parents, on the need for 


physica! education. 


—Pages 2 and 3 point up the role of the uniform gym suit in encouraging 


participation, hygiene standards, functional designing and value. 


(Page 3 has a perforated coupon, which each girl returns, requesting 
signed parental approval and cooperation in your program. Extra cou- 
pon space provided for you to further localize by imprinting some special 


message for home readership.) 


There’s absolutely no “advertising” in this folder. By design 
and phraseology, “commercialism” is absent. At last here’s some 


really dramatic action-getting help for your program. 


Fill out the coupon to request as many folders as you can use— 
they’re free. Or request several for consideration with your 


Principal and other interested department heads. 


Your name eS: ____ Title 








od 


Send _____ “‘take-home”’ folders, featuring the physical education 
message, and the role of the uniform gym suit for girls. 


school 











school address_ a 


phone 





city zone__ state 











You get total participation in your 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
with a Free Harvard Kit for Gold Medal 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 





an 
your vast yemals Tow! 
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‘ ss Table Tennis Co. 
SS) 60 State St, Boston, Mass. 












November 16-18 
National Conference on School Recreation, 
AAHPER, NEA Headquarters Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


November 29-December 2 
Annual convention of the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois 


November 29-December 3 
National Conference on Fitness for Elemen- 
tary School Age Children, AAHPER, NEA 
Headquarters Building, Washington, D. C. 


December 10-18 
National Workshop on Equipment and Sup- 
plies for Athletics, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, AAHPER and Athletic Institute, 
Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Michigan 


December 28-30 
College Physical Educatioi; Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohic 


1960 
February 13-17 


American Association of School Administra- 
tors (joint sessions with AAHPER are 
planned), Atlantic City, New Jersey 

February 18-28 
Winter Olympic Games, Squaw Valley, 
California 

March 7-12 
National Association of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics Convention and Basketball Cham- 
pionships, Kansas City, Missouri 

March 27-April 2 
Golden Anniversary White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, Washington, 
o. c. 

March 30-April 1 
Midwest District AAHPER annual conven- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio 

April 3-7 
Eastern District AAHPER annual convention, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

April 5-9 
Central District AAHPER annual convention, 
Fargo, North Dakota 

April 6-9 
Northwest District AAHPER annual conven- 
tion, Sun Valley, Idaho 

April 21-22 
Southern Association for Physical Education 
of College Women, Shore Club Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Florida 

April 22-24 
Annual Meeting of the American College 
of Sports Medicine, Miami, Florida 

April 24-28 
AAHPER 75th Anniversary Convention, Mi- 
ami Beach, Florida 

May 4-7 
Southwest District AAHPER annual conven- 
tion, Phoenix, Arizona 
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SAFE-T-PLAY GAMES 


Safe-T-Play games provide —s 
fun-filled activities the year 

around; scores of interesting 

games that take the boredom 

out of physical fitness programs and 
turn them into stimulating sports for 
girls from the elementary grades 
through college. 


~ 


Pm ae 

uteg for Girls 

sf Activities 

ew world © INDOORS AND OUTDOORS 

a Safe-T-Play games open a new world of physical 
activities for girls; not just the athletic few but for 
all. The games and the Safe-T-Play equipment are 
closely adapted to the physical capacities of girls. 

The many different games 

are active but not stren- 

uous; calling for alert- 

ness, nimbleness and poise 

while avoiding rough con- 





tacts. 
cOosSom 
_SAFE-T-PLAY & 
MADE TO “VARSITY” STANDARDS RESILIENT AND LIGHTWEIGHT 


All Safe-T-Play equipment is precision molded to stand- resilient, first-graders play eagerly and without danger 
ards equal to “Varsity” equipment; designed and bal- of injury. The “short flight” and “safety” features more 
anced to challenge the skill of “Varsity” players and than double the usefulness of indoor space as they elim- 
to endure hard usage amazingly long. Yet so light and inate the hazards of active games indoors. 


Tell Your Sporting Goods Supplier to Show You the Complete Safe-T-Play Line 
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FUN BALLS + SCOOP BALL « SAFE-T-BAT + FUN FOOTBALL + SAFE-T-MALLET + BOWLITE 


COSOM INDUSTRIES, Inc. fear te. Minn. 
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BOOKS FROM BROWN 


{\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 
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PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION HANDBOOK FOR 
COLLEGE WOMEN is written by the Women 
Staff of the Physical Education Department 
of Florida State University. It’s a book de- 
signed specifically for college women. It pre- 
sents material pertinent to the physical educa- 
tion classes in the service program and in a 
manner to bring about desired outcomes. 


This popular handbook, now in its third 
printing, serves as a supplement, not a re- 
placement for class instruction. It is of par- 
ticular value to those students in large classes 
where the opportunities for individual instruc- 
tion are limited. 


Although the material is not designed for 
physical education major students, they will 
find it valuable as source material. It includes 
all forms of the dance, a wide variety of in- 
dividual, dual, and team sports. 


For each sport, a brief history and origin 
including the cultural background; descrip- 
tion of the game; basic rules; strategy; tips 
on how to improve your game; courtesy and 
sportsmanship; selection and care of equip- 
ment; safety precautions and measures; and 
suggested readings are included. 


There are 235 large pages, 8% x 11 inch 
in size, with approximately 200 illustrations 
and photos. It sells for only $3.00. 


Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely describing this 
book or send you an examination copy on ap- 
proval if you wish, 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN SCANDINAVIA 


Special course at University of Oslo Inter- 

national Summer School, Oslo, Norway, July 

2 to August 12, 1960 

Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers 

from Scandinavia. (All lectures in English) 

Write: Admissions Office, Oslo International 
Summer School, Northfield, Minnesota 











ELEMENTARY 
TUMBLING & STUNTS 
Davidge and Quinn 


A complete teaching handbook for your 
Tumbling Programme—$1.50. 





DAVID G. SMITH PRINTING-PUBLISHING 
GLENWOOD, NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 











Championship 





TENNIS BALLS 
$3.00 Per Dozen 
Reorders From Hundreds Of Schools 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION 
American Co., Merrick, N. Y. 
SINCE 1937 

















EASY WAY GYM BAR 






” For the Doorway 
The solution for developing the upper part of 
the body. One needed in every home. Order 
school demonstrator today. School price $6.36 
postpaid. Write for details. 

KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Box 150 Woodstock, Ill. 








IN THIS ISSUE 


Setting the stage for our international re- 
lations issue is the cover picture of cere- 
monies at the dinner meeting of the 
newly-formed International Council for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation in Washington, D. C. AAHPER 
President Arthur A. Esslinger presents a 
special AAHPER membership to Syl- 
vester Thomas of Liberia, as ICHPER 
President Dorothy S. Ainsworth, looks 
on. All foreign delegates to the meeting 
received these special memberships, as 
token of AAHPER’s concern with 
world-wide affairs. More about AAH- 
PER’s international interests and re- 
sponsibilities appears on p. 17-26. 

First in a new series especially for the 
Division of Girls and Womens’ Sports 
is the article on fencing on p. 36. Forth- 
coming articles will describe successful 
methods of introducing other sports. 
Life members of AAHPER are listed on 
p. 73-74 of this issue. These people 
have testified to their faith in our pro- 
fession and their confidence in its sig- 
nificance by taking out membership in 
the Association for life. 

Two official reports coming out of the 
1959 Portland Convention are carried in 
this issue. A statement from the Society 
of State Directors regarding fitness ap- 
pears on p. 29, and a report from a 
special health education section com- 
mittee is on p. 38. A summary from 
the national conference on the science 
core in physical education courses is 
presented on p. 35. 


COMING NEXT MONTH 

Our December issue will give emphasis 
to research as it touches on our areas 
of health, physical education, and ree- 
reation. Special features will include 
a summary of research on effects of 
athletic participation on youngsters, re- 
cent findings concerning advisability of 
participation in sports for girls during 
the menstrual period, an opinion survey 
on college physical education courses, 
and a reassuring article that tells how 
research is proving that our school pro- 
grams of physical education are accom- 
plishing their objectives. 





Social Dance Records 


FOXTROT — MAMBO — WALTZ 
RHUMBA — JITTERBUG — ARGEN- 
TINE TANGO — CHA CHA— SAM- 
BA — MERENGUE — POLKA 

Each album contains five easy dance 
lessons, except the Mambo which has 
six lessons. The Social Dance albums are 
complete with selected orchestra music, 
verbal instructions, diagrams and teach- 
er’s guide. 


Square Dance Records 


“SQUARE DANCE FAIR’’—"PROME- 
NADE and DO-SI-DO” — “SQUARE 
DANCE SWING’—"SQUARE DANCE 
FUN-FEST” — “SQUARE DANCE 
COUNTRY STYLE” 

\ graded series of Square Dance albums, 
ranging from basic instructions and the 
simplest dances to the more complex 
ones .. . each album building on the 
skills in the preceding albums. Music by 
the Berkshire Mountain Boys. 


Living with Rhythms 
“BASIC RHYTHMS for PRIMARY 
GRADES.” 

Fifteen rhythms, especially suited for 
primary grades. They are designed for 
expressive dramatization; flexible enough 
to be used as a group activity or as a 
play out activity. Music composed by 
Luigi Cappucci, Conductor, and played 

by Raymond Therrien, pianist. 
All are long playing (33-1/3) unbreak 
able vinylite records pressed by Colum- 
bia Records, Inc. Price (excluding taxes) 
per album—$4.95 plus postage. 


Address: 


EDUCATIONAL DANCE 
RECORDINGS, INC. 


P. O. Box 6062 
BRIDGEPORT 6, CONNECTICUT 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send 
your new address at least 5 weeks 
before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address 

Circulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 16th St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The “Post Office will not forward 
copies unless you provide extra post- 
age. Magazines will not be delivered 
to your former address once the 
Post Office has been notified of your 
address change. Duplicate copies 
eannot be sent by AAHPER office. 
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COACH 
OF THE YEAR 


* ADOLPH F. RUPP 


of Kentucky says: 


TOP COACHES USE PLAYMASTER: Weceuegeeas 


with the “Total Coaching Concept’ pom 


tl ae 











ONLY the new Super-Deluxe 2-in-1 PLAYMASTER* Coaching Kits — em- 


bodying the revolutionary “Total Coaching Concept” originated by BASKETBALL 
PROGRAM AIDS — enable you to graphically develop the over-view and COACHING KIT 
then zoom in for a live-action close-up on the play. At last, a coaching aid No PMS-33 
that quickly and precisely clarifies both strategy 1d tactics. 1d . 
Other Time-Tested PROGRAM AIDS Products Include: Complete with 
: : 188 accessory 
¢ PLAYMASTER* Coaching » ERASO* Posters and . 
ELPYNG YOU KEEP AMERICA FIT Aids Charts pleces 
e i * ‘ " ‘ . 
MMall-ot-rame” Displays Scoreboard, | Only $64.95 
¢ SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups *ec.us rar ore | (One of over 20 PLAY. 


MAS R 
Kits for all team sports 





See Your Dealer or Write For Free Catalog To: 


THE PROGRAM AIDS COMPANY «wc. 
anusnes merscn tovcsron receenn DEPT. JH, 550 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 











WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
Schools and Colleges. 


We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Price List. 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book’’—information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 
Price of book $3.00. 











Did you miss these important articles 


STOP on safety and driver education 


when they appeared in the Journal? 
Here's your chance to catch up on the significant develop- 
ments in safety and driver education. A selection of the 25 
best articles in this field published during the last few years 
is now available for you. Each article is separate and punched 
for a three-ring notebook. Sold in complete packet only, 
52 00 


Order from: 
AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 











SAFETY— 
Your Responsibility 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD 


University of Illinois 


Safety education has done much to 
make us aware of the many hazards 
among which we must live. Laws and 
safety regulations have been established 
to help us avoid many of the dangers of 
these hazards. The policeman at the 
busy intersection or an automatie signal 
assures a high degree of safe movement 

if you choose to obey the signals. But 
what gives you the stop and go signal 
where the usual protective devices are 
not provided? You must assume the 
responsibility. 

Many drivers ignore speed regulations 
when out in the country or late at night 
when no one is looking, and accidents 
happen. Countless home falls occur 
because the victims had no one to pre- 
vent their using an unsafe box or chair 
instead of the stepladder, which un- 
fortunately was stored in the basement. 
Off-the-job accidents are twice as nu- 
merous as on-the-job accidents. Drown- 
ing accidents are rare where swimming 
places are supervised, but many drown- 
ings oceur when the victim had no one to 
supervise the activity. 

Someone else often assumes the re- 
sponsibility for your safety. What would 
be the result if more people assumed a 
ereater degree of individual responsibili- 
ty for their own safety? 

In sports, the coach ean devise train- 
ing regulations, but living up to these 
regulations is the responsibility of the 
participant. If he fails to eat the right 
type of prescribed foods, gets insufficient 
sleep, or smokes or drinks, he may not 
be in condition to do his best in the 
sport. Has he the skill necessary for per- 
forming the activity? Without skill he 
may fatigue more quickly. Poor econdi- 
tion and lack of skill are at the root of 
many accidents in sports. Whose re- 
sponsibility is it that the individual gets 
into the best possible condition and de- 
velops the highest degree of skill which 
he is capable of attaining? 

Even the best-organized program of 
accident prevention is ineffectual without 
individual responsibility. Avoidance of 
accidents depends largely upon you. 

Modern youth has become rather de- 
pendent upon others to do many things 
which he could do for himself. A sign 
of maturity is accepting responsibility 
for one’s own behavior. Perhaps this 
approach might reduce many of the un- 
necessary accidents which are now 
charged against physical education and 
athleties, . 





Dr. Stafford is chairman of the Physi- 
cal Education and Athletics Section of 


AAHPER’s Division of Safety and 
Driver Education. 
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“CHAMPION EXTRAL, | Complete Physical Education Uniforms 
| 3 BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS 


NEW FROM 
LOW 
PRICES 


FEATURING: 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 








1919—1959 


Celebrating Our 40th Anniversary 
of Service to the Athletic Field 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 


Ch s ‘ aa i t Pp : E 4 7 ” 
specially treated to be heat resistant. ampleds Congeene Hout, a, Calne 


are priced lower, and the savings are passed 
along to you. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
Follow the lead of more and more of the na- 


school color on both shirt and pant. 





@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 1%” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
Processed in your own school color with 
your own design... - 

$1.60 per uniform. 


WRITE FOR CURRENT CATALOG F 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


tion’s colleges and high schools. Equip your 
school with Champion Phys. Ed. uniforms—- 


top quality, long-wearing, full washability! 


Here are the three standard T-shirt and Gym 


Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 


(White and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.65 per uniform. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 


gars CA; 
EDUCATION 





T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 
$1.80 per uniform. 


| GYM Champion will send you a free sam- combination. This sample request 
* ple of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so must come from the Physical Educa- 


« SUIT i ae - how a sym suit for 
ti 
S$ AMPLE ysica ucation classes will 


our tion department or office. Please 
Took specify design and color when writ- 


with your design in your school color ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 
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Editors, D. K. STANLEY and NORMA LEAVITT 
University of Florida, Gainesville 





THIS MONTH'S QUESTION IS: 


“Should physical education be required? If so at what level and to 


what extent?” 


~ 


The concept that physical education should be required in grades 1-12 is almost 
unanimous among the authors of these articles. Continuance of physical education 
throughout college indicates some compromise with the elective idea. It is apparent, 
however, that if any justification is made for the public we would be well advised 
to couch it in words and phrases readily understood by the layman. 


Hulda Grobman, research associate West- 
ern Interstate Commission for Higher Edu- 
cation, Boulder, Colorado, says: To my 
mind, physical education should be com- 
pulsory throughout formal schooling. 
Students should establish the habit of 
regular participation in athletic activi- 
ties in preparation for physical fitness 
throughout life. However, some evalua- 
tion of present goals and means seems 
indicated. Can physical education be 
properly taught or supervised by some- 
one who does not have the skill being 
taught—as for example the elementary 
teacher who supervises baseball and 
touch football, but cannot throw a ball? 
Are we more concerned with a winning 
team or with teaching physical skills use- 
ful throughout life? Why is there so 
much parent resentment of junior and 
senior high school physical education? 
Are we only interested in the athletes or 
is physical education oriented to all 
students? Do we want a top sergeant 
to teach junior and senior high school 
physical education or do we want the 
same human qualities in the coach that 
we value in other teachers? Are physical 
education periods adequately supervised 
or are they an opportunity for rowdyism 
and truaney? Why do college students 
so often drop physical education as soon 
as requirements are fulfilled? 


Vince Granell, president, Florida Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, says: Physical education 
should be a required subject from the 
first grade through high school. Man 
needs activity; this is a biological fact. 
There is no better place in the eurricu- 
lum where this can be accomplished more 
effectively than through the physical ed- 
ueation program. 

Physical education has claimed to do 
too many things, and this age of «spe- 
cialists and realists has weakened the 
foundation of this area of physical ac- 
tivity. All children need certain experi- 
ences which can only be supplied in and 
through physical activity. The school 
in its enviable position has the respon- 
sibility to provide opportunities for these 
experiences. Children need big muscle 
activities for optimum growth and de- 
velopment, and these can best be pro- 







vided through a well-established and 
well-supervised physical education pro- 
gram, meeting individual as well as 
group needs. 

In this age of technological advances, 
with its focus on the proper use of 
leisure time, it is a fallacy to set aside 
physical education. A good progressive 
program of physical education will teach 
children better use of their leisure time. 
Many a family has been observed play- 
ing kick ball because Mother or Dad 
played it in the elementary school, and 
it is still fun to them as a family. 

The school’s acceptance of. responsi- 
bility to the community means providing 
facilities for play, a scheduled time to 
play, and a qualified person to teach and 
give guidance in play. Any school which 
fails to meet the needs of our children 
for total fitness, of which physical fitness 
is a vital part, fails in part as an edu- 
cational institution. 


John H. Shaw, director, men’s teacher 
education program in physical education, 
Department of Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York, says: Children still have the same 
basie need for physical activity and the 
instruction given in properly conducted 
physical education classes which led to 
the establishment of our almost universal 
physical education laws for school-age 
children. The increasing complexity of 


our society is tending to accentuate these | 


needs rather than diminish them. It is 
presently claimed that as a nation our 
physical fitness is on the decline. At the 
same time available leisure time and the 
means for participation in these activi- 
ties are greatly increased. 

The longer school day and almost uni- 
versal bus transportation of school chil- 
dren, among other factors, make a daily 
period of physical education for both 
elementary and secondary schools im- 
perative for children’s health and well- 

eing. 

On the college level a minimum of a 
ice a week program should be required 
of both men and women. Because of the 
change in patterns of behavior so often 
accompanying entrance into college, the 
continuance of a nominal requirement is 
necessary to prevent the habit of par- 


ticipation in physical activity established 
in the public schools from being lost in 
the more crowded schedule of college 
life. Furthermore, evidence shows that 
skills are still learned at this age and 
that most college students feel the need 
for an even greater time requirement 
than is normally preseribed. Unfor- 
tunately, when no compulsion is in- 
volved, those needing physical education 
most are the first to drop it. 

Until evidence to the contrary dis- 
proves the value of systematic physical 
education in terms of physical, emotion- 
al, and social outeomes, we dare not be 
stampeded into dropping our present 
hard-won position in the curriculum. 
Our survival as a free nation may well 
depend on it! 


Genevie Dexter, consultant in physical ed- 
ucation, California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California, says: 
Since physical education is the only 
phase of education that is based upon 
the natural activity of the human body 
and its inherent need for muscular ex- 
ercise, physical education must continue 
to be a part of the required educational 
pattern. Physical education is a part 
of the culture that society demands be 
transmitted in the education of its youth. 

Participation in a wide variety of 
physical education activities offered in 
a well-balanced program is the only way 
that the biological and _ physiological 
needs of the growing human organism 
will be provided for in this age of de- 
creasing physical exercise. 

Thus, physical education must be a 
part of the required program for all 
from the first grade through the twelfth 
erade. Beyond the twelfth grade physi- 
cal education should be required of the 
majority; the others should be guided 
into appropriate physical activities after 
an appraisal of the student’s past and 
present experience. 


Celeste Ulrich, assistant professor of 
physical education, Department of Physi- 
cal Education, Woman’‘s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
says: Today'we assume that that which is 
permissive is desirable while that which is 
requiredis undesirable—inferring that if 
a thing is desirable, it will be elected. 
This concept rejects the idealism of 
knowledge values. Of course physical ed- 
ucation should be required—at all school 
levels—and the requirement should be as 
liberal as the curriculum will allow. When 
we know that movement is valuable 
physiologically, psychologically, and so- 
ciologically, not to insist on movement 
education is absurd. You do not elect to 
learn the three “R’s,” nor should you 
elect to learn organized patterns of 
movement. 

Movement provides individual self 
knowledge, gained in no other way. 
Movement creates the self and may even 
provide the salvation of the self. A re- 
quirement will not necessarily “save our 
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(/ COACH-TEACH-STUDY 


Every high school and college athletic department 
should have a complete set of these modern teaching 
aids. The Athletic Institute’s 35mm sound slidefilms 
are the greatest sports instruction aids ever produced. 
They’re now used to teach sports skills to over 
6,000,000 students every year. Slidefilms are easy-to- 
understand, authoritative, and economical. They'll 
help make your teaching job easier. Each slidefilm 
kit contains from 2 to 9 color slidefilm units (avail- 


able with or without sound records), instructor's 


guide, and student handbooks. y, 


NOW AVAILABLE IN TWENTY-TWO POPULAR SPORTS SUBJECTS 
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© APPARATUS ACTIVITIES 
for boys and men 


Sound, $57.45 Silent, $49.05 
@ ARCHERY 

Sound, $42.15 Silent, $36.55 
e BADMINTON 

Sound, $54.75 Silent, $47.15 
e BASEBALL 

Sound, $72.20 Silent, $61.00 
e BASKETBALL 

Sound, $61.00 Silent, $50.80 


Write today for full 
details— 
The Athletic 
Institute, 
209 S. State St., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


¢ BOWLING 
Sound, $34.30 

e CAMPING 
Sound, $17.80 


e COMPETITIVE SWIMMING 


Sound, $34.20 
e DIVING 

Sound, $45.10 
e FENCING 

Sound, $51.70 


e GOLF 
Sound, $43.85 


¢ GYMNASTICS 
Silent, $28.70 
Sound, $44.35 
e LIFE SAVING 
Sound, $19.50 
e SOFTBALL 
Sound, $79.50 
e SWIMMING 
Sound, $31.90 
e TENNIS 
Sound, $57.15 


Silent, $28.60 
Silent, $39.50 
Silent, $46.10 


Silent, $38.25 


for airls and women 


Silent, $38.75 
Silent, $16.70 
Silent, $68.30 
Silent, $26.30 


Silent, $48.75 


* TRACK G FIELD 


Sound, $60.55 Silent, $46.55 
© TRAMPOLINING 
Sound, $35.55 Silent, $29.95 


e TUMBLING 
Sound, $30.25 Silent, $24.65 
e¢ TUMBLING—ADVANCED 
Sound, $37.25 Silent, $31.65 
e VOLLEYBALL 


Sound, $42.30 Silent, $36.70 
e WRESTLING 
Sound, $65.15 Silent, $56.75 


* 
A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF ATHLETICS 


RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 











W-Yohy-ve Mg 4 4 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘‘Stop Wasting Their Time.” 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 
@ STURDY FABRIC 75%* 
e@ WELL MADE DO 
e COLOR FAST *PLUS SHIPPING 
REFEREE'S PINNY $1.25 ea. 
(4” Felt Numbers Sewed on at 18¢ Each) 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 


47 West 56th St. @ N.Y. 19, N.Y. 










































FOR GOLF & TENNIS INSTRUCTORS 
And Those Who Teach Batting 


THE SWING-EXPANDER 


Will help your pupils swing better in one 
week’s time or your money will be refunded. 
$1.00 Complete with Simplified Directions 
SWING-TIP COMPANY 
306 Seymour Ave. Newark 12, N. J. 














AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading publisher seeks book-length manuscripts 
all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly an 
religious works, etc. New authors welcomed. Send 
for free booklet JH. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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jobs”—instead, it will test the seope of 
the good teacher’s ability, and it will 
cull the poor teacher from our midst. 
Requirements are often the bedrock in 
the continuum of life. 


Helen Manley, director of physical educa- 
tion, University City Public Schools, 
Health, Physical Education and Safety 
Department, University City, Missouri, 
says: Physical education should be re- 
quired in each of the 12 years of a 
child’s public school education because it 
has an important and unique contribu- 
tion to the development of the total per- 
sonality of each individual. Every part 
of the curriculum fits into the over-all 
mosaic designed for the child’s education. 
Physical education melds the pattern; it 
develops the human body to express the 
total self from the experiences gained in 
all other areas of education. Movement 
is inherent in life. Physical education 
equips the body with the necessary 
strength and skills -for co-ordinated 
movement and while so doing uses all 
the opportunities offered by the activi- 
ties for emotional, spiritual, and social 
development. 

Our mechanized civilization, which of- 
fers little opportunity for the needed 
physical activity, is facing an alarming 
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NATIONAL TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATI ASSOCIATION 





inerease in mental illness. Physical ed- 
ucation as a required progressive pro- 
gram of one hour a day in the school 
curriculum supplies the strenuous exer- 
cise essential for basic physiological 
needs, and it may also serve as a safety 
valve for the stresses of the prevalent 
psychie disorders in today’s world—per- 
haps a substitute for sleeping pills or 
tranquilizers. 


Charles R. Spain, superintendent, Albu- 
querque Public Schools, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, says: In my opinion, 
physical education should be required 
for all pupils in grades 5 through 
8 inclusive. In the first four grades, it 
should be the responsibility of the ele- 
mentary teacher, who should have access 
to the services of trained physical edu- 
cation consultants. In grades 9 through 
12, two years should be required; in the 
remaining years physical education 
should be on an elective basis. Special 
attention should be given during high 
school years to students needing correc- 
tive activities. Emphasis in a_ school 
physical education program should be 
placed on general health, physical fit- 
ness, and carry-over activities. * 





KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 











@ Promote Order and Cleanliness 

e@ Prevent Mat Destruction 

e@ Stop Repair Bills 

@ Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

e@ Speed Up Floor Work 

e Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Bockstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 

















DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 


Physical Therapy 


On September 12, 1960, a 15 months’ 
course leading to a certificate in phys- 
ical therapy will begin for men and 
women college graduates who can pre- 
sent a year each of zoology, chemistry, 
and physics; mathematics through 
trigonometry, and basic courses in 
psychology. Candidates meeting the 
entrance requirements of the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Science may 
accumulate 15 hours credit towards 
the M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3403, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 
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NEW HIGH POWER PORTABLE 
SOUND AND MUSIC SYSTEMS 


F pr I” 










all 
DESIGNED AND 
ENGINEERED 
SPECIFICALLY FOR 
» al RECREATIONAL USE... 
playgrounds 


athletic fields 
swimming pools 


gymnasiums 


summer-camps 
clubs 
bowling alleys 


picnics 


Rugged construction ...tremendous coverage...high intelligibility ...extraordinary dependability pore 


.adjustable tempo control—all the characteristics you require for sound equipment used in recreational 


activities—are built into the new Newcomb portable combination transcription players and public address 9 
systems. All Newcomb portable equipment is protected by crackproof plywood cases, glue-blocked for ’ fe 
additional strength, covered with washable and scratch-resistant fabrikoid, = 
. ' additionally protected with metal corners... with long-lasting come-apart hinges 
‘ _ ae J uf 


and spring-floated, non-scratching, plastic feet. High efficiency coverage is 

achieved by carefully matching power amplifiers with loudspeakers. Volume and 
tone controls are designed for obtaining maximum intelligibility under all folk dancing 
conditions of use. All parts are American-made, readily available, best for their 


square dancing 


a 


| 
x 
fi, vy purpose, and chosen for their long-term dependability. The Model TR-1640, 
Newcomb “TR” players are made with one, two, and four loudspeakers; range in power from — fom 
12 to 56 watts; some are equipped with stereo jacks. They all feature new variable-speed, ay a& 
American-made motors — dependable, long-lasting, trouble-free, instant starting. They have 1) , 


group singing 


; 
‘y} 


dance classes 


shown above, is but one of twenty-new systems manufactured by Newcomb. 









new phono pick-up cartridges; heavy turntables with deep-ribbed rubber mats; separate 





volume and tone controls for phono and microphones. Newcomb, Hollywood’s pioneer 





specialist builder of portable sound equipment for education, recreation, and industry, also 





offers all-new AM and FM table model radios and portable phonographs. The new Newcomb 
SM-310 Stereo Tape Reoorder is this year’s sensation among professional audio engineers. 

Whatever your need in portable sound equipment, there’s a Newcomb product to fit your music appreciation 
requirements ... dependably. When, as many experienced buyers have done, you equate background music 
length of service life and low upkeep against initial cost, you will find that Sreshiitine 
Newcomb is your most astute investment in lasting quality. It will 


pay you to specify Newcomb every time. 


Write for new, free catalogs of equipment in which you are most interested ... 


NEWCOMB AUDIA PRODUCTS COMPANY Department JO-11 6824 Lexington Avenu 2, Hollywood 38, California 









THE AAHPER CITY DIRECTORS CONFERENCE, 





listed for January 1960 in the "Coming 
Events" column, has been postponed to a 
later date. New dates for the Conference 
will be announced in the Journal. 


THE DGWS DIVISION EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 





will hold its winter meeting at the 
Marriott Key Bridge Motor Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 3l-January 2. 
Three committees, finance, nominating, 
and division relationships, will meet on 
December 30. Reports from division and 
section officers, standing committees, 
and special committees will be discussed 
and acted upon. 

Nominations for DGWS vice-president- 
elect snould be sent to Past Vice-Presi- 
dent Jane Mott, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, as soon as possible. 
Persons nominated should have been mem- 
bers in AAHPER continuously for at least 
the past five years and should have 
served on the Legislative Board of NSGWS 
or the Executive Council of DGWS. The 
nominating committee of DGWS will meet 
on December 30 to select the final slate 
of three candidates. Since preliminary 
screening must be done by mail before 
that time, send your nominations today. 
Please include some information with your 
nominations indicating the nominees’ 
qualifications for this position. 





HEADQUARTERS HOTELS FOR THE 75TH ANNIVER- 





sary Convention in Miami Beach, Florida, 
April 24-28, are as follows: Southern 
Association for Physical Education of 
College Women—Shore Club Hotel; Elder 
Citizens—Raleigh Hotel; national head- 
quarters—Roney Plaza; Society of State 
Directors—Nautilus ; College Physical 
Education Association—Surfcomber; South- 
ern District—Delano; City Directors— 
Shelborne. 


RETIRED MEMBERS OF THE PROFESSION ARE URGED 








to attend the 75th Anniversary Conven- 
tion in Miami Beach. There will be many 
special events planned for the elder 
citizens, including tours and a tea. 

The programs emphasizing the historical 
theme of 75 years of professional prog- 
ress will have particular appeal for 
these AAHPER members who helped shape the 
past. Attendance at the 75th Anniversary 
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NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


Convention will combine a perfect vaca- 
tion in sunny Florida with an opportunity 
to renew old professional acquaintances 
and to meet the young blood of the 
Association. AAHPER members are encour- 
aged to help make travel arrangements 

for retired people, so that the Miami 
Beach Convention may be a Signal salute 
to the past leaders of our profession. 


FITNESS OF CHILDREN OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 





Age is the topic of an AAHPER conference 
scheduled for November 29=December 3 at 
NEA headquarters. Purpose is to explore 
ways of achieving good programs of health 
education, physical education, and recre- 
ation for pupils in elementary schools, 
in order to direct future curriculum 
planning. Conference director is Elsa 
Schneider, U.S. Office of Education. 
Recommendations will be reported in the 
JOURNAL. 








100% MEMBERSHIP 


Slonors Sil 


One name was inadvertently omitted from the honor 

roll which was published in the September 1959 

JOURNAL, on page 49. The following department had 

achieved 100% membership last May: 

Department of Physical Education for Women, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln 


Our apologies to those professionally minded faculty 
members at the University of Nebraska who were left 
out of the honor roll in the September issue. 


= 
NY 


ince September 1959 the following have achieved 
membership 


College-University Department Faculty (Men and 
Women) 


State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland 
University of Portland, Portland, Oregon 

HPER Major Students 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island 
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' the HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER ” ; 
: will help you plan Holiday Clean-up... ! 


Holiday breaks give you the chance to bring floors back 
to top condition, after the first months of wear. 


THE HILLYARD ‘“MAINTAINEER®” 
will gladly help you prepare for most 
effective use of this time, with: 


@ A plan, for appropriate treatment of each 
area, i.e., strip-in of traffic lanes rather 
than entire floor re-treatment. 


@ A schedule, to put each operation in the 
right sequence, with tools and materials 
ready when needed. 


@ Materials for longtime wear, appearance, 
and maintenance economies. 


@ Latest application methods, to streamline 
each job. 










The worst weather and greatest punish- Showers, locker rooms and toilets need Cafeteria areas need special treatment. 
ment lie just ahead, for foyers, lobbies, not get dingy and neglected-looking Ask about one-step cleaning and sani- 
corridors tizing of all surfaces 


CA LL HIM NOW. «» »(and ask him how to pre-condition 


your gym floor just before dances) The Hillyard léitenihned is your consultant on floor care. 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


NOW'S THE TIME TO MAIL THIS COUPON! 
HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. P-4 


Please have the Maintaineer in my area get in touch with me. No charge, 
no obligation for his help! 


! 

{ 

I 

{ 

I 

ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
<< San Jose, Calif, 
{ 

i 

I 

| 

1 

i 








Passaic, N. J. PIII i. cncceccusncvecsenswsconstsannneshoscusnnntunseatahenseabliiuatbbansnesnecsntuamesses 
Brariches and Warehouses in Principal Cities OS MN AOD ORAS 0 BR ERTS GEST Eee 
CI. canst ceccecideddvahenkcnnasiculiiaisaeenvahendliliaieviensnvemanegeuntanesetacennenenbannnailiemennsaiianal 
City.. State.... 
— ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 











NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 
Force Feed —In- 
stant Shutoff — 
50 Ibs. capacity. 
Shaker in Hop- 
per for Constant 
Flow. 

Adjustable Con- 
® trol on Handle. 
SAVES TIME AND 

MATERIAL 







“ACE” MODEL SHOWN 


Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 


H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 





The 75th Anniversary issue of the 
JOURNAL OF HEALTH * PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION * RECREATION will tell the story 
of our professional advancement and 
the people responsible for it, enlivened 
by pictures and personal reminiscences 
from the past. 

Make certain you receive this special 
issue of the JourNAL (April 1960) by 
renewing your AAHPER membership 
now. If your colleagues are not now 
members of AAHPER, urge them to 
join now so that they will have their 
own copy of this valuable historical 
and pictorial record. 


New edition of 
the Basketball 
Coaches Digest 





NOW 
READY 
FOR YOU 






Please tear out this 
coupon and attach 
it to your School’s 
letterhead for more information. Mail to: 
HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana 


Please send me 1959-60 Seal-O-San Basketboll 
Coaches Digest. (Free to coaches and school officials. 
All others please enclose 50¢ handling fee.) 


NAME 





TITLE 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 





city STATE 
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The 1960 Olympic Tour—Join Now 


You can combine a holiday tour of 
Europe with attendance at the outstand- 
ing sports event of 1960 by joining the 
AAHPER-NEA Olympic Tour. Here is 
an unequaled opportunity to witness the 
color and excitement of the international 
Olympic Games, in company with your 
professional colleagues from all parts of 
the United States. 

Two trips are available—one of five 
weeks, which includes visits to Scotland, 
England, France, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy; and one of seven 
weeks, which adds Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway to the itinerary. 
Both tours include a week in Rome at 
the Olympics, and members of either 
tour may elect to remain in Rome for an 
additional week of the Olympic Games. 

The seven-week tour leaves New York 
City on July 14; the five-week tour 
leaves on July 28. Both return on Sep- 
tember 3; persons wishing to remain for 
the second week of the Olympics will 
leave Rome on September 10. All trans- 
atlantic transportation is by Seandi- 
navian Airlines System. 

Arranged as a service by the NEA 
Travel Division, the tour is offered at 
the low price of $1345 for the seven- 
week tour and $1135 for the five-week 
tour. (A second week in Rome at the 
Olympies adds approximately $50 to the 
cost.) Prices inciude transatlantic air 
transportation, twin-bed room without 
private bath in tourist class hotels, three 
table d’héte meals a day (except in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Rome where two meals 
a day are provided), transportation in 
Europe, sightseeing costs including en- 
trance fees, tips, accident and baggage 
insurance, and tickets to the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, the Passion Play, 
and the Opening Day Ceremonies at the 
Olympies. 

Olympic Tickets 

If you register now as a member of 
the tour, you will be able to reserve tick- 
ets to the various Olympic events in ad- 
vance. The Travel Division has requested 
tickets to all sessions of track and field, 
swimming, and basketball. Subject to 
availability, tickets could also be re- 
quested for events during the first week 
of the Olympics in rowing, boxing, ea- 
noeing, cycling, fencing, soccer, men’s 
field hockey, wrestling, or water-polo. 
Events during the second week of the 
Olympics (for those who care to stay) 
include the decathlon, basketball finals, 
boxing finals, more fencing, soccer, hock- 
ey, wrestling, equestrian events, gym- 
nasties, and shooting. Tickets to these 
are also subject to availability. Those 
who register now for the tour have an 
opportunity to request tickets for those 
events in which they are interested. 

Admission to the opening ceremonies 
of the Olympic Games is included in the 


price of the tour. Cost of all other 
tickets is an additional expense. 


Itinerary 

Here, to give JOHPER readers an 
idea of the full flavor of the interna- 
tional tour, is the day-by-day itinerary 
for the short version of the Tour. 
FivE-WEEK ToUR 
July 28—Leave New York via SAS. 
July 29—arrive Prestwick Airport, pro- 
ceed by privatemotoreoach to Edinburgh 
via Glasgow, Loch Lomond, and the 
rugged, heather-covered Troassachs. July 
30-31—Sightseeing in Edinburgh. Aug. 
1-2—Travel by motorcoach through Eng- 
lish countryside, to Windermere and 
Chester. Aug. 3—To Stratford-on-Avon 
for performance at the Shakespeare Me- 
morial Theatre. August 4—To London, 
via Warwick Castle and Oxford Univer- 
sity. August 5-8—Sightseeing and free 
time in London. Aug. 9—Channel eross- 
ing Calais and on to Paris. Aug. 10-12 
—sightseeing and free time in Paris. 
Aug. 13-14—To Brussels and tour of 
medieval art centers of Ghent and 
Bruges. Aug. 15—To Cologne. Aug. 16 

To Bonn and a trip up the River 
Rhine. Aug. 17—Sightseeing in Frank- 
furt and Heidelberg. Aug. 18-19—Visit 
Munich and tour Bavaria. Aug. 19—In 
Oberammergau to attend the Passion 
Play. Aug. 20—To Innsbruck and over 
the Brenner Pass into Italy to Venice. 
Aug. 21—Sightseeing in Venice. Aug. 
22-23—-Sightseeing in Florence. Aug. 24 
-Through Tuscany and Assisi to Rome. 
Aug. 25-Sept. 2—In Rome. Free to at- 
tend the Olympic Games. Sept. 3—Leave 
Rome by plane. (Persons wishing to re- 
main for the last week of the Olympic 
Games may leave by air on Sept. 10.) 





SEVEN-WEEK TouR 

The longer itinerary leaves New York 
on July 14 and follows the same route, 
as far as Brussels. It then takes in 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries. 
Stops are made in Amsterdam and Vo- 
lendam; in Denmark, there is sightseeing 
in the old city and modern Copenhagen 
and visits to medieval castles. Three days 
will be spent in Stockholm, with exeur- 
sions through Swdeen and Norway to 
Oslo. The tour returns to Denmark and 
from there proceeds to Hanover, Ger- 
many, and then Cologne, where it picks 
up the same route as the five-week tour. 

Members of the profession, adult 
members of their families, and their 
friends in the field of education are wel- 
come to join the tour. There are no re- 
strictions regarding race or religion. 

Group size is limited, and applications 
are accepted in the order received. If 
you are interested in joining the Olym- 
pic Tour, write now to Ross Merrick, 
AAHPER-NEA Olympie Tour, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. * 
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KEEPS THIS 
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REVOLUTIONARY NEW SUPER K COVER 


~ DEVELOPED ESPECIALLY FOR ATHLETIC BALLS 
ly SEAMLESS 


Proven virtually indestructible in both laboratory and field tests, Super K has a 








sure-grip tackiness extending from cover to carcass . . . assuring perfect finger- 
tip control as long as the ball is in play. The new nylon wound Super K basket- 
ball is so tough that it may be used even on concrete or asphalt courts without 
damage to the ball or its permanent identification. Buy with an eye to long-run 


economy ... on your next order specify Super K by SEAMLESS. 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


THE SEAMRALES S&S RuseER COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S. A, 














write for your free copy today 


USEFUL... 
CONCISE... 


NON-TECHNICAL... 





NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 


Mfgs. of Rebound-Tumbling Equipment 


215 A AVE. N.W. @ CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Phone EMpire 4-2417 


Just out— Nissen Trampoline’s* helpful new booklet, 
“What You Should Know About Rebound-Tumbling,” gives 
some fundamental facts about the activity that you'll want 
to know whether you are a teacher, administrator or parent. 
Safety, proper instruction, effective use of space, cost, and 
suggestions on program planning are all covered in this 
new booklet. If you teach physical education or have any 
responsibility for the physical education program at your 
school, you'll want a copy. There is no charge — send for 
yours today. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for Nissen Rebound-Tumbling Equipment 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
215 A AVE. N.W., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Please send, without obligation, a copy of your new booklet, ‘‘What 
You Should Know About Rebound-Tumbling.”’ 
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At the annual assembly of the World Confederation of 


Organizations of the Teaching Profession, in Washington, D.C, 


educators from around the world stressed the role of the 


school in teaching mutual appreciation of East-West cultural values 


THE 1959 WCOTP MEETING 


HE WORLD Confederation of 
brated ne of the Teaching 
meeting in the NEA 
Building, July 30 to August 7, broke 
all records for both number of coun- 
tries represented and total attend- 
More than 500 delegates and 
200 observers, representing 75 coun- 
tries, were present at this Eighth 
Annual Assembly. Delegates came 
from 105 national teachers organiza- 
tions, which include more than 3.5 
million teachers around the world. 

The participants discussed the 


Profession, 


ance. 


role of the teacher in building Easi- 
West understanding, noting the im- 
portant beginnings that have been 
made and the rapid and vigorous 





“We must look to teachers—the 
teachers in every land—to provide 
educational leadership for a_ free 
world,” said Carlos Romulo, Philippine 
Ambassador to the United States, 
speaker at the farewell banquet. He 
is shown above with Ruth Stout, im- 
mediate past president of the NEA, 
host organization to the WCOTP 
meeting. At left is a view of the 
WCOTP Assembly of Delegates, in the 
NEA Auditorium, Washington, D. C. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


DOROTHY S. AINSWORTH 


Smith College 


rate of growth in this field. They 
also discussed ways of eliminating 
international tensions, strengthening 
teacher organizations, and improv- 
ing education in general. 

The business of the conference in- 
cluded three regional reports, from 
the WCOTP Exploratory Commis- 
sion on Educational Policy for 
Africa, the WCOTP Asian Commit- 
tee, and the Special Committee on 
Refugee Teachers from East Ger- 
many. Also reporting to the Assem- 
bly were five specialized committees, 
the Committee on Handicapped 
Children, the Committee on Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
the Committee on Rural Education, 
the Committee on Technical and 
Vocational Education, and the Com- 
mittee on Educational Journalism. 

















im 
Px 
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Added as new members, under a 
constitutional amendment passed at 
this Assembly were three interna- 
tional Interna- 
tional Council on Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, the In- 
ternational Council on 


organizations: the 


Education 
for Teaching, and the International 
Reading Association. 

The Assembly approved the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Commission 
on Educational Policy for Africa. 
Regional meetings were also held by 
those from Asia and Latin America. 

The NEA treated the Assembly 
participants to a number of recrea- 
tional events, including a tour of 
Washington and a boat trip to 
George Washington’s home at Mount 
Vernon. 
their doors to the visiting teachers, 


Several embassies opened 


and Washington area teachers wel- 
comed individual delegates to their 
homes on ‘‘Friendship Night.”’ 








A report of the WCOTP Assem- 
bly proceedings, a brochure contain- 
ing the suggestions of national mem- 
ber associations on how to encourage 
East-West understanding through 
education, and a picture book of the 
conference can be obtained for $2 
from WCOTP headquarters, 1227 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Health Education Exhibit 

AAHPER, on behalf of the 
WCOTP Committee on Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
arranged a display of educational 
materials relating to the school 
health program in the United States 
and the 1960 theme for WCOTP, 
**Child Health and the School.’’ The 
exhibit was available for all 
WCOTP delegates, who could re- 
quest materials to be sent to them 
in their own country. The display 
presented vividly the interrelation- 
ships among the various groups ¢co- 
operating in providing a well-coor- 
dinated school health program. 

Those exhibiting were AAHPER, 
American Cancer Society, American 
Dental Association, American Heart 
Association, American Medical As- 
sociation, American National Red 
Cross, Athletic Institute, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, National Dairy Council, Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, 
President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness, and U. 8. Public Health Serv- 
ice. There was also a display of ma- 
terials published by’ state and local 
government units. 


YOUTH FITNESS 


iS UP TO 
YOU"... 


AAHPER made arrangements for an exhibit of mate- 
rials used in the school health programs in the United 
States. All WCOTP delegates visited the displays. 
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1960 Theme Introduced 
“Child Health and the School” 


In adopting the theme ‘‘Child 
Health and the School’’ for its 1960 
program, WCOTP has recognized 
the fundamental inter-relationship 
between health and learning. Chil- 
dren learn most efficiently when they 
enjoy good health; when they are 
taught by teachers employing pro- 
cedures consistent with sound men- 
tal and physical health principles; 
and when they are taught in an en- 
vironment that is conducive to 
healthful living. 

In this connection, the teacher and 
the school must play a vital role in 
educating the children and the com- 
munity to help bridge the great gap 
that exists between that which is 
known by the medical and health 
specialist on the frontier of knowl- 
edge and that which is known about 
health by the general public. It does 
little good to bring safe water to the 
school if children still drink from 
the polluted well at home. Eduea- 
tion is necessary to the application 
of good health practices. 

WCOTP recognizes that its world 
goals for education are related to 





William G. Carr, secretary general of 
WCOTP and executive secretary of 
NEA, explains theme for the year 1960. 


those of WHO, FAO, UNICEF, 
UNESCO, and wishes to work more 
closely with these organizations in 
attaining them. However, WCOTP 
also believes that in any effort to 
overcome common world problems, 
the teacher through his molding of 
the growing child has a fundamental 
role. It is through this channel that 
other world organizations may seek 
to reach the people. Endeavor in 
the field of health is a force for in- 
ternational good will and under- 
standing. 


Dave Rosenberg, D. C. Recreation Department, with an Arabian aba 
over his Bavarian costume, leads a vigorous dubke in the program 
of traditional dancing offered by the Washington Folk Dance Group. 
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Persons interested in health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation from 
many countries met in Washington, 
D. C., July 29-31, prior to the 1959 
annual conference of WCOTP. The 
meetings, planned by the WCOTP 
Committee on Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation (see April 
1959 JOURNAL, page 41), were at- 
tended by over 100 men and women 
from 36 countries. The full schedule 
of activities included panel discus- 
sions, official welcomes, reports from 
regional representatives, exhibits, a 
dinner meeting, a demonstration of 
traditional dancing, and tours of 
Washington. 

The most important item of busi- 
ness for this group was the official 
decision to form an International 
Council on Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation (ICHPER) 
and to petition WCOTP for accept- 
ance as a council structure. This 
action was unanimously approved by 
the health, physical education, and 
recreation delegates. The request 
was presented to a plenary session 
of WCOTP, and at a later meeting 
when a vote was taken, the petition 
received unanimous approval. The 
WCOTP Executive Committee ac- 
cepted the new Council and the con- 
stitution which had been prepared 
in advance. 

Officers of the newly-formed inter- 
national group are: Dorothy Ains- 
worth, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., president; Michael Melanefy, 





Dr. Dorothy 8. Ainsworth, who 
here reports on various international 
meetings, is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education at 
Smith College, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. She was president of 
AAHPER in 1950-51. Dr. Ains- 
worth has served the Association for 
many years as a representative on 
many international groups, but she 
has now determined to devote her 
time in international work to the 
ICHPER of WCOTP (of which she 
is president) and the International 
Association of Physical Education 
and Sports for Girls and Women. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 





OUR NEW. INTERNATIONAL ROLE 






The International Council on Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, now a part of the WCOTP structure, 
will work to increase the effectiveness and influence 

of these fields of education throughout the world 














Shown at work on 
the newly-formed 
ICHPER constitu- 
tion arel.tor.:Carl gf 5) 
A. Troester, Jr.; it 
Michael Melanefy; Pe 
Francisca Aquino; es 

Dorothy S. Ains- 
worth, president; 
Sylvester Thomas. 


WY 


ores 


Essex, England, vice-president ; Car] 
A. Troester, Jr., AAHPER, Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretary general; 
William C. Creswell, AAHPER, 
corresponding secretary. Members 
of the former Committee on Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
will be asked to serve the Council. 
In addition to the above names, the 
old committee included: Francisca 
Aquino, Bureau of Public Schools, 
Manila, Philippines; Leslie Meek, 
Teachers Normal School, Auckland, 










New Zealand; and Sylvester Thom- 
as, Department of Public Instruc- 


tion, Monrovia, Liberia. Co’opt 
members included : Enrique Romero- 
Brest, Uruguay 1252-2° piso Dep. 
D., Buenos Aires, Argentina; Felix 
Duras, University of Melbourne, 
Melbourne, Australia; Marie 
Thérése Eyquem, Ministére de ]’Ed- 
ucation Nationale, Paris 9, France; 
P. M. Joseph, Jhansi Lakshmi Bai 
College of Physical Education, 
Gwalior, India; and Klas Thoresson, 





Regional reports of progress in health, physical education, and recreation were 
presented by Sylvester Thomas, Africa; Michael Melanefy, England; Robert Russell, 
Stanford University who read the report of Felix Duras, Australia; Bina Nelson, 
India, who read P. M. Joseph’s report; Klaas Rysdorp, Netherlands, who presented 
the report of Klas Thoresson, Sweden; Francisca Aquino, Philippines; and Sindulfo 
Aveiro Stark, Paraguay, who read the report of Enrique Romero-Brest, Argentina. 
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Constitution of the International Council 


on Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


I. NAME. The name of the organization 
shall be the International Council on 
Health, Physical Edueation (ineluding 
Sports) and Recreation (ICHPER). This 
Council is within the official structure of 
the World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP). 


II. PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL. The 
purpose of the Council is to bring together 
representatives of the teachers of health, 
physical edueation, and recreation, both 
in and out of school, throughout the world. 
The basie objective of the Council is to 
strengthen international ties, appreciations, 
and understandings and to further the 
purposes which follow: 


A. Assist WCOTP by contributing to 
their aims and objectives 

B. Encourage development of health 
edueation, physical education, and ree 
reation throughout the world 

C. Improve the professional preparation 
of teachers of health education, physical 
education, and recreation 

D. Foster professional fellowship 

E. Exchange information and researeh 
F. Exchange students and teachers 
G. Cooperate with other international 
organizations concerned with health edu 
cation, physical education, and reerea- 
tion 

H. Plan other activities in these fields. 


Ill. MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS. (1) 
International, (2) national, and (3) geo 
graphic area associations on health or 
physical education or recreation (such as 
the Pan American Confederation of Teach 
ers of Physical Edueation) are eligible for 
membership, and they will retain their 
own identities. Those countries which do 
not have a national association may ap- 
point a representative from the field of 
health or physical education or recreation 
to represent that nation at the confer- 
ences. Other members of these Associa 
tions may attend the conferences. 


IV. REPRESENTATIVES OF WCOTP 
MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS. Represent- 
atives of WCOTP member organizations 
are encouraged to participate in ICHPER 
conferences and activities. 


V. ADMINISTRATION. The administra- 
tion of the Council shall be vested in (a) 
the officers, (b) the executive committee, 
and (¢) the representative assembly. 
A. The officers shall consist of the pres- 
ident, vice-president, and secretary gen- 
eral. Consideration should be given to 
the advisability of rotating the officers 
between countries and continents. 


1. The President shall: 
a. Preside at all business meetings 
b. Call meetings when deeded 
ce. Appoint committees and chair 
men with advice from other officers 
and the Executive Committee mem- 
bers 
d. Confer with the officers and Ex 
ecutive Committees of member or 
ganizations in regard to the work, 
practices, progress, and projects of 
the Council 
e. Assist in coordinating the work 
of the Couneil with WCOTP and 
assist the parent organization in all 
possible ways 
f. Approve any expenditures be- 
fore payment by the Secretary Gen 
eral 
g. Be an ex officio member of all 
committees. 


2. The Vice-President shall assume 


the duties of the president whenever 
needed and be ready to assist this 
officer when requested. He may be 
assigned special committee duties by 
the president when needed. 


3. The Secretary General shall: 

a. Be located near the headquar 
ters of WCOTP 

b. See that minutes are taken at 
each meeting and compiled for the 
reports of such meetings, including 
Executive Committee, Representa- 
tive Assembly, and general meetings 

ce. Receive any dues established by 
the Representative Assembly; dis- 
pense funds as needed by the Coun- 
cil; present the budget to the Repre 
sentative Assembly and the Execu- 
tive Committee for approval; and 
present a financial report at each 
official meeting of the Council 

d. Work with the president in the 
appointments, projects, and all items 
listed under c, d, e, and f, under 
** President’? 

e. If the correspondence is exten- 
sive, a corresponding secretary may 
be appointed in addition to the see 
retary general 

f. Be an ex officio member of ail 
committees 

g. Send copies of Council minutes 
to WCOTP. 

B. The Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of the officers of the Council and 
representatives from geographic areas 
of the world. This group shall be avail- 
able for advice and help between meet 
ings and to assist in preparation of the 
next meeting. They may be used to head 
(Continued on page 78) 
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All speeches and discussion at the 
WCOTP meetings were simultaneously 
translated into French, German, Span- 
ish, and English, so that all delegates, 
by the use of earphones, as above, could 
understand all that was being said. 


Gymnastiska Centralinstitutet, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

The WCOTP Executive Commit- 
tee has been asked to appoint the 
Executive Committee of ICHPER. 
Wide geographic representation will 
be assured. Members will be an- 
nounced in the JOURNAL. 

Through this new affiliation and 
membership, it is expected that the 
work and position of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation will be 
strengthened throughout the world. 
Affiliation with WCOTP is impor- 
tant because of the broad spread of 
membership in this organization and 
the opportunities thus provided for 
co-operative relationships. It is par- 
ticularly significant also 
WCOTP has a_ nongovernmental 
membership in UNESCO, with con- 
sultative status, which ICHPER 
automatically shares. WCOTP is 
also closely linked with the World 
Health Organization (WHO), the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), and the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF). 

WCOTP has selected = ‘‘Child 
Health and the School’’ as the theme 
for its 1960 conference. This is an 
area in which ICHPER ean assist 
materially, and the Council has 
offered its services to the parent or- 
ganization. The 1960 conference, 
which will be the Ninth Assembly, 
will be held in Amsterdam, Holland, 
beginning August 1. Tentative meet- 
ing locations and dates for regional 


because 
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meetings of WCOTP during 1960 





are as follows: Africa—Kapola, 
Uganda, mid-May; Asia — Kuala 


Lumpur, Malaya, end of April. 
AAHPER members will be in- 
formed of definite dates. 

The Washington decisions are 
very important in the growth of 
AAHPER’s interest and influence 
in international affairs. This Coun- 
cil may have come into existence at 
a time when we are ready to coordi- 
nate and advance our work and con- 
cern in international affairs, but the 
Council is definitely not a purely 
American plan. It is international 
in concept and execution. The idea 
was first conceived in Rome at the 
WCOTP 1958 Assembly (see ‘‘Re- 
port from Rome,’’ November 1958 
JOURNAL, page 14), and at that time 
a committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate the possibility of an inter- 
national organization in health, 
physical education (including 
sports), and recreation. The prepa- 
ration of the new Council’s constitu- 
tion involved the assistance of per- 
sons from all the continents, and 
both men and women. The planning 
began with’ a wide geographic rep- 
resentation, and in Washington per- 
sons from Asia, Africa, Australia, 
South America, Central America, 
Europe, and North America met 
with the executive committee to ap- 
prove the constitution before its 
presentation to the larger groups. 

The Washington meeting proved 
to be most interesting and informa- 
tive, with great understanding and 
good will manifested by all dele- 
gates. The whole group felt that 
WCOTP is a strong, stable, and de- 
pendable organization which will be 
of great help in the international de- 
velopment of the fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation. 

The constitution, general plans, 
and applications for membership 
have gone out to national, interna- 
tional, and area group associations 
for health, physical education, and 
recreation throughout the world. 
From all indications many associa- 
tions will wish to joih the ICHPER 
of WCOTP. 


Conference in Helsinki 


An international conference on 
the role of sports in modern society 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


was held in Helsinki, August 10-16, 
1959, sponsored by the Finnish gov- 
ernment with assistant from UNES- 
CO. There were 11 United States 
representatives present, including 
the author, who attended as repre- 
sentative of WCOTP and the Inter- 
national Association of Physical Ed- 
uecation and Sports for Girls and 
Women. Many of those attending 
from other countries were repre- 
sentatives of sports clubs rather 
than school personnel. 

The conference subject was di- 
vided into three areas: Sport and 
Work (in industry and rehabilita- 
tion), Sport and Culture, and Sport 
and International Relations. The 
well-organized and elaborate affair 
included speeches by important per- 
sons from the world of arts and sci- 
ence as well as physical education. 
Speakers discussed the relationships 
between sport and vocational train- 
ing, sport and accident prevention, 
sport and the rehabilitation of phys- 
ically handicapped or socially mal- 
adjusted persons, and also the rela- 
tion between sport and dancing, mu- 
sic, and drama. 

An international competition of 
the best films on sport and physical 
education and an exhibition of sports 
equipment and publications related 
to the conference theme were inter- 
esting additions to the schedule. 
There were some excellent demon- 
strations of ballet and gymnastics. 


Implications for ICHPER 

The conference, as planned, led up 
to a request for an international 
group. A final meeting was called 
by Pierre Francois, head of youth 
and sport in the Department of Ed- 
ucation of. UNESCO, at which the 
organizational ideas were pulled to- 
vether. It was decided to invite rep- 
resentatives of international sport 
and physical education associations 
to meet for a day in Rome next sum- 
mer after the physical education 
congress planned by Fédération In- 
ternationale d’Education’ Physique 
on September 8-10. 

Most of th. mternational groups 
represented in Helsinki were sports 
clubs or organizations. Thus this 
new group does not overlap to a 
ereat extent the ICHPER just or- 
ganized under WCOTP. The ICH- 




























































PER will cooperate with, but not 
join, the group formed in Helsinki. 
ICHPER is primarily concerned 
with the well being of all children 
and adults and all teachers of health, 
physical education, and recreation, 
in and out of school. The other 
group is concerned with sports—the 
role of sports in our society and the 
value of sport in the education of 
youth. * 


Health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion delegates from around the world 
toured facilities in Washington, D. C.., 
including a crippled children’s day 
camp and Recreation Dept. classes. 





Eddie Eagan stands between two Columbia University 





students he helped send to an international meet. 


“If we are going to take advan- 
tage of the assumption that all peo- 
ple want peace, then the problem is 
for people to get together and to leap 
governments —if necessary, evade 
governments — to work out not one 
method but thousands of methods by 
which people can gradually learn a 
litile bit more of each other.’’ 


This is the challenge President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower flung to the 
American people in the fall of 1956 





Eddie Eagan, of Olympic fame, 
has been chairman of the sports as. 
pects of the people-to-people pro- 
gram since its inception, The Com- 
mittee is dedicated ‘‘to the promo- 
tion of international sports ex- 
changes on the premise that when 
good sportsmen get together mutual 
understanding and friendship are 
broadened.’’ For further informa- 
tion about any of the projects sum- 
marized here, write to Mr. Eagan, 
People-to-People Sports Committee, 
Inc., 20 Exchange Place, New-York 
5, New York. 
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when he opened a White House con- 
ference called for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the possibilities of expand- 
ing John Q. Public’s efforts to sup- 
plement those of government in 
broadening understanding between 
Americans and the people of other 
nations. Out of that conference grew 
a framework within which the Amer- 
ican citizen could accept the chal- 
lenge. It consisted of a group of 
committees, each of which would op- 
erate in a sphere of human interest 
in which there already existed some 
measure of world-wide understand- 
ing. Some were in the professions 
and business, others in a vocational 
or recreational interest field. Among 
the latter was sports. Recognized 
leaders in each of these fields, by 
presidential appointment, assumed 
the responsibilities of chairing these 
committees. 

Some of the committees needed 
funds with which to begin opera- 
tion—to establish headquarters and 
engage some administrative person- 
nel. Small government grants by the 
United States Information Agency 


PEOPLE-10- 


PEOPLE 


SPORTS 
COMMITTEE 


EDWARD P. F. EAGAN 
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were made initially for that purpose, 
but as of this report, the committees 
are dependent on private financial 
support just as are the Red Cross, 
the March of Dimes, the Heart and 
Cancer Foundations, and other na- 
tional programs which have become 
integral parts of our American way 
of life. 

The job of creating mutual under- 
standing and cultivating friendship 
is too big for government alone. Be- 
sides, government actions are fre- 
quently suspected of having some 
ulterior motive ; whereas where com- 
mon people exchange mutual inter- 
ests, the resulting friendship is usu- 
ally genuine. 

This is particularly true in the 
field of sports. Most sportsmen are 
common people. In addition, good 
sportsmen, because they have learned 
to practice fair play and because 
there are so many of them, have a 
tremendous potential as lay ambas- 
sadors of good will. This has been 
demonstrated repeatedly, but if evi- 
dence of it were required, we might 
use one sentence from an editorial 
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which appeared in the Worcester 
Junior College newspaper following 
a four-day visit to that city by an 
amateur basketball squad from Ecua- 
dor: ‘‘Without a doubt these fine 
athletes accomplished more for in- 
ternational relations than a whole 
regiment of professional ambassa- 
dors could have.’’ Worcester was 
visited by this group as one of seven 
cities in which recreation depart- 
ments, at our committee’s request, 
played hosts. 

It is the People-to-People Sports 
Committee’s policy to work for and 
through existing organizations wher- 
ever possible—to stimulate those hav- 
ing no people-to-people program to 
begin one, to stimulate those with 
some people-to-people projects in 
their histories to expand their pro- 
grams, and to render whatever as- 
sistance it can to these organizations. 
The Committee’s programing is con- 
fined to areas in which no suitable 
organization exists, such as hosting 
a test cricket team from Pakistan, 
sending the Dartmouth rugby team 
to England, bringing to the United 
States a soccer and field hockey team 
from Trinidad, or sending an ama- 
teur basketball team to Ecuador to 
return the visit of the Ecuadorians. 


Exchange of Athletes 

In the category of assistance to 
other organizations are such proj- 
ects as the following, just to mention 
a féw: Washington and Lee and 
Virginia Universities sent a lacrosse 
team to Australia, the AAU sent a 
boxing team to an _ international 
tourney in Mexico City, the Ama- 
teur Fencers League of America 
staged an international fencing tour- 
ney, the Vesper Boat Club partici- 
pated in the European Regatta, the 
Union Boat Club participated in the 
Henley Regatta, the National Horse 
Show Association brought a German 
equestrian team to participate in va- 
rious shows here, privateers sent a 
men’s field hockey team on a tour 
of Europe and the Near East, the 
American Badminton Association 
conducted an international tourney, 
the Department of State brought an 
Eeuadorian basketball team for a 30- 
day visit to this country, the Na- 
tional Collegiate Track Coaches As- 
sociation was represented at the 
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Second International Track Coaches 
Congress in Athens, a six-man group 
of college students made a four- 
month tour of South America stag- 
ing tennis exhibitions and clinics 
and playing jazz music as a means 
of establishing contact with univer- 
sity students, the Buena Park 
Sportsmen’s Club sent a Little 
League baseball team to Japan and 
Korea, and many others. In every 
case the Sports Committee lent some 
stimulation and assistance. 
Recently the Committee has em- 
barked on a project initiated by the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
to provide sports equipment to non- 
privileged areas of the world. More 
details about this venture will ap- 
pear in future issues of the JOURNAL. 


More Participation Urged 

What is the make-up of the Sports 
Committee? It is composed of over 
400 individuals prominent in the 
promotion of sports. They represent 
95 national sports associations. Rep- 
resented on the Board of Directors 
are national organizations governing 
or promoting a variety of sports as 
contrasted with a single sport. The 
organization of standing committees 
for each of the sports in which 
Americans participate is now in 
process. Eventually all of the nation- 
al organizations interested in the 
promotion of a given sport will be 
represented in them. Regional and 
state associations are planned as 
funds for organizing them become 
available. The Committee will not be 
satisfied until everyone interested in 
sports is participating in the people- 
to-people sports movement in some 
way—tither actively in exchange ac- 
tivities or passively with financial 
support. 


What You Can Do 


How can readers of the JouRNAL 
participate in the people-to-people 
sports movement? Here are a few 
areas: 

1. The Committee receives many 
requests for equipment from non- 
privileged areas of the world—from 
areas where the equipment is not be- 
ing manufactured and where dollar 
exchange regulations prevent its be- 
ing imported even if funds were 


available. Most of these needs are 
modest and could be filled by some 
group in your school or community. 
The People-to-People Sports Com- 
mittee will be glad to offer suitable 
projects. 

2. Persons in other countries— 
particularly young people —are 
starving for an opportunity to learn 
more about America and Americans. 
Encouraging the participants in your 
programs to establish pen-pal rela- 
tionships with persons of similar 
ages and interests can help to meet 
this need. The Committee will be 
pleased to get names and addresses 
for you. 





3. In eonnection with the dearth 
of information about America be- 
yond our borders, collecting maga- 
zines and books for distribution 
abroad is always a good project. 
They will get to appropriate outlets 
if you will see that they get to New 
York or San Francisco. Write for 
instructions. 

4. Arrange tours to some foreign 
country or arrange for groups from 
abroad to visit here. A sportsmen’s 
club from Buena Park, California, 
recently sent a baseball team of 
youngsters between 12 and 14 years 
of age to Japan and Korea. They 
raised $10,000 themselves, and the 
Sports Committee was able to find 
a firm willing to add the extra 
$5,000 required. 

5. If transoceanic travel is out 
of the question, you can arrange com- 
petitions with groups abroad via 
cable or the mails. 

6. Encourage your city officials 
and civic leaders to ‘‘adopt’’ a sis- 
ter city somewhere else in the world, 
through which a variety of people- 
to-people contacts can be arranged. 

In conclusion, the President is 
quoted again—this time from a tele- 
vised discussion with Prime Minis- 
ter Macmillan of Great Britain: 


“‘T believe we have got to have a 
better exchange of ideas. I like to 
believe that the people, in the long 
run, are going to do more to pro- 
mote peace than our governments. 
Indeed, I think that people want 
peace so much that one of these days 
governments better get out of their 
way and let ’em have it.’’ * 
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A REPORT OF THE 
WORK OF AAHPER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS SECTION 


World-wide 
Professional 
Action 


JOHN H. SHAW 


Chairman, International 
Relations Section 

The International Relations Sec- 
tion of the General Division is one 
of the newer structures of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physi- 
eal Education, and Recreation. It 
grew out of the committee on Inter- 
national Relations which was a 
standing Committee of AAHPER 
for many years. Now a_ working 
section, it carries on a number of 
activities during the year under the 
leadership of its advisory committee, 
members of which are the section offi- 
cers and chairmen of special proj- 
ects. Most of the special projects of 
the section are continuing activities 
aimed both at promoting interna- 
tional understanding and goodwill 
and strengthening programs of 
health, physical education, and ree- 
reation throughout the world. 

Five projects which are being ac- 
tively pursued this year, as in past 
years, are the book project for for- 
eign libraries, the people-to-people 
project, the ‘‘International Scene’’ 
column in the JOURNAL, the section 
newsletter, and the continued com- 
pilation of the list of professional 
workers in our field who have had 
foreign service. 

The chairman of the book project 
for foreign libraries is Neils Neilson 





Dr. Shaw is director of the men’s 
teacher education program in physi- 
cal education at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York. 
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of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. Each year some country is se- 
lected to be the recipient of books 
donated by members of our Associa- 
tion. Last year books were sent to 
the Philippines and in previous 
years, to Yugoslavia, Iraq, and In- 
dia. An emblem showing the clasped 
hands of friendship and the shield 
of the United States of America is 
placed inside the cover of each book 
sent. The process of selecting the 
country for 1959-60 is now in prog- 
ress, and Dr. Neilson would appre- 
ciate hearing from those who wish to 
donate books. The section is current- 
ly working out a plan to send state 
education department publications 
in our field to foreign lands through 
the 4-H organization. 


People-to-People Project 

The chairman of our people-to- 
people project is Christine White of 
Wheaton College, Norton, Massachu- 
setts. Exchange overseas correspond- 
ence between students and _ profes- 
sional workers in our fields has been 





arranged. In addition, the Commit- 
tee is developing a plan for follow- 
up, long-term relationships with for- 
eign visitors who have returned to 
their home countries, in order to 
provide continuing contact with 
American life and thought. To help 
in this project, a list of foreign stu- 
dents and exchange teachers who 
have been in this country since 1950 
is being compiled, along with a list 
of colleges and universities which 
have indicated that scholarships are 
available for foreign -students in 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation. 

A number of the members of the 
section have joined the People-to- 


People Sports Committee, Inc., which 
was established by President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and is dedicated to 
the promotion of international sports 
exchange. (See page 23.) 

The editor of the JoURNAL column 
entitled ‘‘International Scene’’ is 
Earle Zeigler of the University of 
Michigan. During the past year this 
column dealt with physical educa- 
tion programs in the Far East, world 
basketball, opportunities for fellow- 
ships and service abroad, the World 
Health Organization, foreign ab- 
stracts, and foreign periodicals. Dur- 
ing this year, articles are planned on 
the First International Symposium 
on Physical Education held in War- 
saw, Poland (October, p. 45), and on 
programs in Indonesia, Canada, and 
West Pakistan. Other possible ar- 
ticles may include material about 
our fields in West Germany, Afghan- 
istan, Iraq, Peru, Thailand, Portu- 
gal, Nigeria, and West Africa. 


Section Newsletter 

The section newsletter is edited by 
Joard of Eduea- 
tion, Duluth, Minnesota. Issued four 
times a year it is a mimeographed 
publication which is mailed to state 
chairman of international relations 
and other selected individuals. To 


Florence Owens, 


expedite the receipt of information 
for this newsletter, each district 
president has been encouraged to 
appoint a district international re- 
lations chairman to act as co-ordina- 
tor and collector of information from 
state chairmen within their district. 
Information for the newsletter can 
be sent directly to the newsletter 
chairman by an association member. 


Foreign Service Lists 
The fifth project of the section is 
the continued compilation of the list 
of professional physical educators, 
health educators, and_ recreation 
workers of the United States who 
have had foreign service. It would 
be appreciated if information about 
such people were sent to Edith Betts, 
Section Secretary, University of Ida- 
ho, Moscow, Idaho. The following 
information is needed: the person’s 
name, professional affiliation or home 
address, country to which assigned, 
(Continued on page 56) 
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NE OF THE BASIC princi- 
O ples of the Olympic move- 
ment is that there shall be no dis- 
crimination against any country or 
person because of race, religion, or 
politics. Were this fundamental 
principle not followed scrupulously, 
the Olympic movement would surely 
founder. It is essential to the suc- 
cess and even to the existence of any 
truly international body that there 
are no restrictions of this kind. It 
is a regulation, however, which has 
not been easy to enforce. 

In 1936 there was an organized 
and well-financed attack on the 
Games of the XI Olympiad, because 
certain individuals and groups did 
not approve of the German govern- 
ment at that time, although the Ger- 
man government had nothing to do 
with the organization or control of 
the Games. A bitterly fought battle 
centered in the United States, and 
as the speaker was then president of 
the United States Olympie Commit- 
tee, he can testify personally to the 
viciousness of the contest to prevent 
a United States team from partici- 
pating. This struggle was being 
watched in many other countries 
which might have been swayed by 
the result; had it been lost and the 
United States and other teams with- 





This address was presented by 
Mr. Brundage at the 55th Session 
of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee, which convened in Munich on 
May 23, 1959. 
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drawn, the Games might well have 
been ruined. The outcome, however, 
was a great victory for Olympic 
principles. The United States was 
represented by one of its largest and 
best teams. One might add that the 
1936 Games were one of the greatest 
and that they were staged in strict 
conformity with all Olympic regu- 
lations. 

Following World War II there 
was another battle, when many op- 


-posed the recognition of certain 


Olympic Committees bécause of the 
political complexion of their coun- 


of every civilized person at the say- 
age slaughter, but reminding the 
world that there was no reason to 
destroy the nucleus of international 
co-operation and good will that has 
been created in the Olympic move- 
ment. ‘‘The Olympic Games are 
contests between individuals and not 
between nations. In an imperfect 
world, if participation in sport is to 
be stopped every time the laws of 
humanity are violated, there will 
never be any international contests. 
Is it not better to try to expand the 
sportsmanship of the athletic field 
into other areas?’’ As a result, teams 
from 67 countries, some even with- 
out diplomatic relations, presented 
themselves at Melbourne and partici- 
pated in the Games of the XVI 
Olympiad in a peaceful atmosphere 
of mutual respect. 

The International Olympic Com- 
mittee has done more than just to 
resist political pressure—it has some 
constructive accomplishments to its 
credit. For a dozen years there have 
been efforts to unite the two parts of 
Germany, separated by an artificial 
boundary drawn after the Second 
World War. In 1956, both at the 
VI Olympie Winter Games at Cor- 








The Olympic philosophy, based on sportsmanship, the spirit of 
amateurism, and freedom from political, racial, or religious 
discrimination, is a positive force for international good will. 





tries. This battle was also won, and 
the International Olympic Commit- 
tee granted recognition and opened 
the Games, as it always has, to all 
national Olympic Committees which 
agree to follow the Olympic regula- 
tions. It is never governments but 
only sports organizations which are 
recognized, 

In 1956, just before the Games of 
the XVI Olympiad, there was an- 
other intrusion of politics when, fol- 
lowing the events at Suez and in 
Budapest in the fall of that year, 
certain countries wavered about par- 
ticipating in Melbourne against 
teams from other countries whose 
actions they deplored. At that time 
a statement was issued by the presi- 
dent of the International Olympic 
Committee, expressing the revulsion 


tina and at the Games of the XVI 
Olympiad in Australia, a united 
German team, composed of athletes 
from each of the two parts, wearing 
the same uniform and marching 
with the same flag, participated. 
Recently we have once more had 
evidence of political activity. Some 
misguided persons seem to think that 
Olympic sport can be made a politi- 
eal tool. This is as erroneous as any- 
thing can be. The minute political 
activities are permitted in Olympic 
affairs the Games are finished. Never 
has the world been so peaceful that 
countries or political systems were 
not somewhere at odds. There has 
always been, if not a hot, a cold war 
of one sort or another—some times 
religious, some times racial, some 
times political—and the minute dis- 
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tinctions of this kind are permitted, 
it is quite obvious that the Games 
will soon come to an end. 

As it is, the Olympic movement 
furnishes a conspicuous example that 
when fair play and good sportsman- 
ship prevail, men can agree, regard- 
less of race, religion, or political con- 
victions. 

The amazing success of the Olym- 
pic movement in the short period of 
three score years since the Games 
were revived by Paron de Coubertin, 
is almost entirely due to the sound- 
ness of the fundamental principles 
with which he equipped them. Un- 
fortunately, many of the articles and 
reports on the Games that one reads 
today display a complete ignorance 
of this Olympic philosophy. It is 
sad that these basic principles of the 
Olympic movement, which account 
for its universal appeal and its tre- 
mendous success, are understood by 
so few people. 


Olympic Objectives 


Modern journalism, seeking sensa- 
tion, has taken over the Games, over- 
emphasized the competitive sport 
features, overstressed record break- 
ing and national rivalries, and in 
general ignored the real noble and 
idealistic objectives of the Olympic 
movement. Humanity is not perfect, 
and violations of the Olympic spirit 
do occur. These are magnified by 
writers and commentators, the slight- 
est flaw appears in the headlines, and 
all the tremendous accomplishments, 
the progress toward a healthier, hap- 
pier, and more peaceful world, which 
have come about because of the re- 
vival of the Olympic Games are ig- 
nored and forgotten. The marvel is, 
considering political conditions and 
the materialism of our times, that 
there are any Olympic Games at all. 

3aron de Coubertin was not a 
sports promoter. He was a scholar 
and an educator, and he was the first 
in modern times to recognize that 
more than just physical benefits can 
be gained from properly organized 
athl tic sports and games. He per- 
ceived that there were also fine cul- 
tural and moral qualities to be ac- 
quired. He had studied Greek his- 
tory, and he knew the significant 
role in Greek civilization played by 
the Olympic Games for 12 centuries. 
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He knew the Greek gods were not 
only wise and intelligent but also 
physically perfect—an inspiration to 
mankind to seek a like all-round 
physical, mental, and moral develop- 
ment. He krew that in those days 
athletes mei philosophers, drama- 
tists, sculptors, and poets on common 
ground. 

He knew that the ancient Olympic 
Games were a dignified religious, 
sports, and fine arts festival, ama- 
teur in essence, emphasizing grace 
and beauty of body, mind, and spir- 
it. He knew of the Olympic truce, 
which forbade all warfare during 
the period of the Games. He knew 
also of the changes that came with 
overemphasis, proselyting, profes- 
sionalism, and the loss of Spartan 
virtues and self-discipline as the 
Greeks grew soft, morally and phys- 
ically. He knew that later Greek 
scholars and philosophers scorned 
the commercialization of the Games 
and the overdeveloped professional 
athletes. He knew of the downfall 
of Greece that followed the corrup- 
tion and loss of ideals, of the con- 
quest by Rome, and finally of the 
abolition of the Olympie Games. 
With great sagacity and with re- 
markable prescience he devised the 
rules and regulations which, if fol- 
lowed, would prevent similar trou- 
bles in the future. 

Although he had observed the 
beneficial effects of competitive 
sports, where they were first devel- 
oped in the nineteenth century, in 
England and in the United States, 
and hoped to develop a general in- 
terest in physical training and ath- 
letic sports in all countries, he cer- 
tainly did not revive the Olympic 
Games just to break records and win 
medals or to entertain the masses. 
He revived them primarily for their 
broad cultural values, which he felt 
would lead to a better and a happier 
world. 

First and foremost, for good rea- 
son, the Games were made strictly 
amateur. They are not a commercial 
enterprise ; no one—promoters, man- 
agers, Officials, or participants, in- 
dividuals or countries—is supposed 
to try to use them for profit. 

One of the silliest proposals which 
has been made is that the Olympic 
Games should be thrown open to pro- 


fessional athletes. A reason ad- 
vanced is that not all the past com- 
petitors have been amateurs. If this 
is the case, it certainly is not the 
fault of the International Olympic 
Committee. The Olympic rules state 
that every competitor in the Games 
must sign an entry blank, testifying 
that he is an amateur according to 
the regulations, and this must be 
certified by his National Federation 
and by his National Olympic Com- 
mittee. If any nonamateur has par- 
ticipated in the Olympic Games, at 
least three people have lied. Be- 
cause there is cheating, crime, and 
dishonesty in the world, shall we 
abolish all laws and return to the 
jungle ? 


Philosophy of Amateurism 

Perhaps much of the difficulty 
arises from the fact that amateurism 
is not generally understood ; in fact, 
it is widely misunderstood by those 
who classify an amateur as a tyro, 
a neophyte, a beginner, or someone 
not good enough to be a professional. 
There is also confusion on the mat- 
ter of sportsmanship. A professional 
athlete can be and often is just as 
good a sportsman as an amateur. 

The thing that is not understood 
is that amateurism is a philosophy 
of life, a consecration and devotion 
to the actual task at hand rather 
than to the payment or to the re- 
ward. It is the same devotion that 
in scholars and scientists has led to 
the acquisition of knowledge and to 
the advancement of civilization. It 
is the same devotion that has actu- 
ated the great artists and musicians 
who have starved in garrets rather 
than commercialize their work. It is 
the same devotion that in the great 
patriotic leaders in all countries has 
produced social progress. It is a 
philosophy of life badly needed in 
these materialistic times, when all 
many workers think of is pay day 
and quitting time. 

This, of course, is a strange con- 
ception in the world in which we 
live, where everything seems to be 
measured by dollars, but there are 
certain qualities in life, such as char- 
ity, patriotism, love, and friendship, 
that are not measured in dollars. 
Amateurism is one of these, and the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Prevention and care of athletic injuries are matters of grave 
concern to all physical education teachers and coaches. 


There is need for better understanding of the responsibilities, 


organization, and techniques related to the care of athletic 
injury. The roles of the parents, team physician, school 
administration, and coach are here outlined to serve as a 


Measure for a Successful Athletic Program 


HEN ASKED about his fine 
WW vecora and reputation, an 
outstanding athletic coach said, ‘‘ My 
chief concern in coaching is to keep 
my players healthy, happy, and free 
from injuries.’’ This is a somewhat 
different approach toward measur- 
ing the success of an athletic pro- 
gram, and it is worth while to ana- 
lyze and study further the basis for 
this statement. 

Many injuries in athletics occur 
in games played before families and 
friends. Both the attitudes of these 
persons toward athletics and the 
school and the morale of the play- 
ers are greatly influenced by the 
methods used in handling and ear- 
ing of injured players. The prob- 
lem of the prevention and care of 
athletic injuries has important im- 
plications for physical education 
teachers and athletics coaches. 

Let’s examine some of these im- 
plications. First, a team with care- 
ful physical and medical supervi- 
sion and good health care—both on 
the practice field and in the game 
situation—is a healthier, more vig- 
orous, and more successful team. It 
is a team less liable to serious injury 
or illness. A key to success in ath- 
letics is adequate management or 
keeping to a minimum the number 
and severity of athletic injuries. 

The achievement of this end is not 
automatic or a matter of luck or 





Mr. Stromgren ts associate super- 
visor and lecturer in physical edu- 
cation. Formerly a coach of basket- 
ball, tennis, and football, he is now 
supervisor of the injury care and 
safety program and director of in- 
tramural sports. 
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chance. It is not guaranteed by suc- 
cess in terms of games won. It is the 
result of efficient and effective plan- 
ning and the continuous application 
and practice of good safety and 
health principles. It requires a team- 
work approach among athletic 
coaches, players, school health and 
medical service personnel, family 
doctor, school administrators, and 
parents. The athletic coach should 
take the initiative and leadership in 
developing understanding and ¢o-op- 
eration among all those concerned. 
Second, a weil-organized program 
of safety and management of in- 
juries may provide a stimulus to en- 
courage student participation in 
physical education and athletic ac- 
tivities. Physical education and ath- 
letics should be based on the desires, 
needs, and capacities of the student, 
and safe participation will help mo- 
tivate student interest and satisfac- 
tion. This does not mean that it is 
necessary to eliminate all risks in 
athletic participation. As a matter 
of fact, the nature of certain athletic 
activities implies a degree of risk 
which challenges the individual. 
The element of excitement and 
risk appeals to growing American 
youth. When people are young and 
high spirited the impulse of adven- 
ture and aggressiveness prevails. 
Young people need to release ener- 
gy, to take positive action. Our pres- 
ent-day society offers little enough 
chance for individuals to satisfy this 
spirit of adventure, and competition 
in physical education and athletics 
can contribuie in part toward ful- 
filling this challenge. Athletics, like 


adventure, involve definite risks, but 
not necessarily needless or thought- 
less risks—types of risk that can and 
must be avoided. 

Individuals must learn to distin- 
guish the advisability of certain risks 
by anticipating the consequences of 
their actions. It is essential to have 
a balance between risk and security, 
and a sound program for the man- 
agement of injuries will provide the 
security by keeping athletic risks un- 
der control. 

Today, one of the important needs 
in athletics is an improved under- 
standing in regard to the responsi- 
bilities, organization, and techniques 
related to the care of athletic in- 
jury. Don H. O’Donoghue, an ortho- 
pedic surgeon and a consultant to 
the University of Oklahoma football 
team, told a symposium on athletic 
injuries at the closing session of the 
American Medical Association’s 
108th annual meeting that ‘‘ greater, 
not less, participation in competitive 
athletics should be encouraged. Our 
effort, therefore, must be not to de- 
sery athletics and demand less par- 
ticipation but, on the contrary, to 
demand greater participation and 
then see to it that the whole back- 
ground of organized athletics is im- 
proved.’’ He also declared that 
‘‘comparatively little attention has 
heretofore been paid either to the 
conditioning of the athlete or the 
prevention of his injury—as regards 
high school athletes. The lay public 
and, I fear, the majority of our 
medical profession have little infor- 
mation of the actual processes of 
training and little knowledge of the 
actual mechanies of athletic injury.’”’ 

Joint planning between school au- 
thorities and medical representatives 
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is the most effective way to assure 
safe and healthful sports participa- 
tion. Continuous medical supervi- 
sion is essential. Co-operation is the 
keynote to effective co-ordination of 
an over-all health and safety pro- 
gram for high school athletics. <Al- 
though parents are primarily respon- 
sible for their children’s health, the 
combined efforts of schools, physi- 
cians, dentists, coaches, and athletic 
directors are essential in developing 
a successful sports injury program 
in the community. 

A good guide to serve as ‘‘a meas- 
ure for a successful athletic pro- 
gram’’ is the following list of re- 
sponsibilities :1 


The Parents’ Responsibility 


1. Make certain, in co-operation with 
the family and/or team physician, that 
an athlete is fit to undergo the rigors 
of play. 

2. Assist the school by aiding the ath- 
lete to follow the training rules estab- 
lished by the school and otherwise to 
keep himself in the best possible condi- 
tion for play. 

3. Support and help assure a sound 
program of medical supervision for all 
athletic participants. 

4. Inform the school and/or family 
physician of any health condition which 
may influence a youth’s ability to partic- 
ipate safely in athletics. 

5. Assist the school in carrying out 
its policies for protection of athletes as 
these relate to the individual player. 


The Team Physician's 
Responsibility 

1. Get to know players by attending 
squad meetings and practice sessions be- 
fore the season begins. 

2. Be present in the dressing room 
before the game and at half time toveval- 
uate injuries and to provide immediate 
care as indicated. 

3. Be responsible for determining 
whether or not an athlete may continue 
play. 

4. Accompany the coach on the field 
in ease of injury during the game and 
decide what is to be done for the injured 
player. 

5. Arrange for an emergency call 
system to assure needed medical service 
during practice sessions. 





1These are summarized from the recom 
mendations of the American Medical As 
sociation Committee on Injury in Sports, 
published in a booklet entitled Protecting 
the Health of the High School Athlete—A 
Guide for Organizing a High School Sports 
Injury Conference. It is available from 
the AMA, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10, Illinois. 
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6. Advise. the coach on all medical 
matters. 

7. Inform the player’s family at once 
in the event of serious or potentially 
serious injury. 


The School Administration's 
Responsibility 

1. Make certain that the athletic pro- 
gram conforms to the general purposes 
of education. 

2. Co-operate with the local medical 
society in the development and follow- 
through of a sports injury program. 

3. Provide optimum protection for 
players in co-operation with parents, 
local physicians, and dentists. 


The Coach’s Responsibility 

1. Be prepared to recognize and prop- 
erly refer injuries to appropriate medi- 
eal or dental personnel. 

2. Consult frequently with the team 
medical adviser and see that players 
follow the instructions of the team or 
family physician. 

3. Demand high standards of sports- 
manship, strict adherence to the princi- 
ples of good health and training and 
playing rules, consistent with the best 
traditions of organized sports. 

4. Refer all decisions about ability of 
an athlete to continue play to the attend- 
ing physician. 


AMA-NEA Basic Standards 

There are certain basic standards 
which have been suggested by a num- 
ber of educational and medical 
groups, including the Joint Commit- 
tee on Health Problems in Eduea- 
tion of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the National Edueation 
Association. These include: 


1. A health examination should be re- 
quired of all athletes before participa- 
tion—preferably on a_ seasonal basis, 
although an annual examination is mini- 
mum. 

2. A physician should be present at 
all contests where injuries are likely to 
occur. 

3. A player who has been ill or in- 
jured should be readmitted to participa- 
tion only with the written recommenda- 
tion of a physician. 

4. Upon returning to play following 
illness or injury, the athlete should be 
carefully observed and referred to a 
physician if there is any doubt about his 
physical condition. 

5. The coach or faculty member in 
charge should be competent in first aid 
and thoroughly informed on sports con- 
ditioning and training. Players, too, 
should be given basic instruction in first 
aid. 

6. In case of apparent head, neck, 
spine, or other serious injury, the player 


should be removed from play, placed at 
rest, and given the immediate attention 
of a physician. 

7. Every school should have a written 
statement concerning its policy on re- 
sponsibility for injury incurred in ath- 
letics. This policy should be known to 
all participants, their parents, and other 
responsible adults. 

8. The best obtainable protective 
equipment should be provided, and spe- 
cial attention should be given to proper 
fitting of such equipment. 

9. Competition should take place only 
between teams of comparable ability. 
Playing seasons should be limited to 
reasonable duration. 

10. No games should be played until 
the players are well drilled in funda- 
mentals and have had a minimum of two 
weeks of physical conditioning. 

11. Playing fields should meet stand- 
ard requirements for size of area, play- 
ing surfaces, and facilities for safety. 
All reasonable precautions should be tak- 
en to prevent accidents. 

12. Contests should be selected and 
rules and lengths of playing periods 
should be adjusted to avoid overtaxing 
the physical abilities of players. 


Every athlete should have the pro- 
tection of continuing medical super- 
vision. In many communities, 
coaches already have some medical 
consultation at their disposal. <A 
team physician employed by the 
school or, in some instances, a vol- 
unteer physician may help by being 
present at games and providing im- 
mediate care for injuries. The team 
physician serves an invaluable fune- 
tion, but after rendering emergency 
eare, he should refer the player to 
his own family physician. 

It is evident that athletics and the 
prevention and management of in- 
juries services can make reciprocal 
contributions; a sound athletic pro- 
gram can contribute to the injury 
care and prevention services, and the 
safety and injury manag ment serv- 
ices can be conducive tu improve- 
ment in winning and fun in sports 
activities. 

Winning is a legitimate goal in any 
sport. However, parents, coaches, 
school administrators, and _ physi- 
cians have a joint responsibility to 
see that games are not won at the 
expense of the health of the players. 
Curbing sports injuries is a commu- 
nity challenge. Making athletic ex- 
periences safe and healthful is an 
essential part of a measure for a suc- 
cessful athletic program. * 
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Highest Priority 





on Education for Health and Fitness 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF THE SOCIETY 
OF STATE DIRECTORS OF HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


HE SOCIETY of State Direc- 
7 tors of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation at its annual 
conference in Portland, Oregon, on 
March 27-29, 1959, expressed strong 
concern over the threat of conflicting 
ideologies to the security and peace 
of our nation. It recognized that to 
counteract effectively any possible 
aggressive moves in this direction by 
any foreign power we must prepare 
more and better scientists, mathema- 
ticians, and statesmen. It commend- 
ed, and supports, educationally sound 
efforts to improve school and college 
curriculums for the attainment of 
such goals. 

The Society, however, cautioned 
that in our anxiety and haste to 
achieve these objectives, we must not 
lose sight of other equally important 
purposes of ‘education and, thus, do 
irreparable harm to what is generally 
acclaimed as the greatest system of 
universal education the world has 
ever witnessed, a system so necessary 
to the survival of our democratic way 
of life. Any action or program de- 
signed to favor a selected group of 
students and others, or to eliminate 
or curtail essential education ex- 
periences for all, was deplored. 

The Society of State Directors 
called attention to the complex and 
dynamie forces at work today in the 


United States. It reiterated that ed- 
ucation as a major social institution 
should be respunsive to the needs 
and opportunities of a changing cul- 
ture. Some of the significant cultural 
developments, with their attendant 
problems, which produce a tremen- 
dous impact on American schools in- 
clude (1) the ever increasing popu- 
lation, (2) imereasing urbanization, 
(3) the rising standard of living and 
increasing leisure, (4) scientific and 
technological developments, (5) po- 
litical and ideological differences, and 
(6) changing problems of health. 
Stressing the tremendous effect of 
these changes on the health of indi- 
viduals and, thus, on the strength 
and welfare of the nation, the Socie- 
ty expressed serious concern over the 
failure of schools and colleges to pro- 
vide adequate experiences for all stu- 
dents in the areas of health and safe- 
ty education and physical education, 
ineluding athletics and ‘‘off-the-job 
living.’’ It reaffirmed the American 
Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation statement on 
‘‘Fitness of Youth’’ and called par- 
ticular attention to that portion 
which reads: ‘‘Modern man is . 
confronted with a critical choice. 
Hither he includes valid health in- 
formation and vigorous physical ac- 
tivity in his life or he suffers inevi- 





The Society of State Directors recommends at least a daily 
period devoted to health and safety education and physical 


education, for all students. 


It calls upon schools and 


colleges to fulfill their responsibility for providing adequate 
instruction in the all-important area of fitness. 
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table losses. If he chooses to remain 
fit, he must elect those practices and 
activities that will lead to that end.’’ 

The Society called upon all citi- 
zens in general, and educators in 
particular, to place high priority on 
education for health and fitness. It 
recommended that at least a daily 
period in the school curriculum be 
devoted to health and safety educa- 
tion and physical education for all 
students, that adequate facilities and 
qualified personnel in sufficient num- 
ber be provided for these programs 
in all schools and colleges, and that 
education facilities and personnel be 
utilized to the greatest degree possi- 
ble for community leisure-time acti- 
vities. 

Placing great emphasis on the 
importance of leadership, supervi- 
sion, and co-ordination for these sep- 
arate but related programs in produc- 
ing best results, the Society urged 
(1) school districts to organize these 
programs into one administrative 
unit under the leadership of a quali- 
fied person on the chief school admin- 
istrator’s central office staff and (2) 
state education departments to pro- 
vide greater assistance to school and 
college officials in improving pro- 
grams through the employment of 
state directors of health, physical ed- 
ucation, and recreation with suffi- 
cient staffs to fulfill properly this 
responsibility. 


Fitness Is a Priceless Asset 


The Society concluded by stating 
that regardless of what advances are 
made in the scientific, social, or poli- 
tical fields in the years ahead, person- 
al fitness will remain as our most 
priceless asset. Fitness has been de- 
fined as that state which character- 
izes the degrees to which a person is 
able to function—physically, mental- 
ly, socially, and spiritually. As such, 
it is basic to all our endeavors wheth- 
er they be intellectual achievement, 
production of material goods, resist- 
ing an enemy attack, or living hap- 
pily and productively. Only as our 
children, youth, and adults develop 
and maintain fitness and become im- 
bued with the understanding and ap- 
preciation of the values of fitness for 
living can we hope to survive as in- 
dividuals or as a nation. * 
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Preparing 


the Recreation 


TAYLOR DODSON 


Wake Forest College 


HE FOUNDATION of a success- 
ful recreation program is a 
sound financial structure, based 
upon a recreation budget that is in 
proper proportion to other expendi- 
tures of the community budget. The 
amount to spend on recreation de- 
pends on many factors, but what- 
ever the amount, all funds should be 
properly disbursed and accounted 
for according to legal requirements. 
The recreation budget is the con- 
trolling financial plan prepared for 
accomplishing a program of work. 
It is a plan for obtaining appropri- 
ations, and a plan for the meeting 
of people’s needs through service 
paid for by these appropriations. 
The budget makes funds available 
for certain services. It does not ob- 
ligate the spending of the amount 
budgeted if conditions alter the nec- 
essity for a certain expenditure. 
Some recreation programs are 
school administered, some are ad- 
ministered by the civil city govern- 
ment, and others are jointly admin- 





Dr. Dodson is associate professor 
and director of intramurals at the 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, col- 
lege. His staff assignments include 
recreation administration, recreation 
leadership, and outdoor education. 
Active in professional groups, he 
has served as secretary-treasurer and 
vice-president for his state associa- 
tion, and vice-president and conven- 
tion manager for the Southern dis- 
trict. Dr. Dodson is a prolific writer, 
with more than 35 published articles 
to his credit. 


Budget 


istered. (To cover all, we refer here 
to recreation ‘‘department.’’) Re- 
gardless of the administrative au- 
thority, the principles and _ tech- 
niques of budgeting are essentially 
the same. The differences between 
small and large communities, and 
between school and municipal ad- 
ministered recreation, are of degree 
rather than kind. School participa- 
tion in municipally directed pro- 
grams of recreation is usually a con- 
tractual agreement, with the school 
board represented on the recreation 
board by a regular board member, 
an ex officio member, or both. 

In order intelligently to prepare 
the recreation budget the director 
must know his absolute needs, the 
sources of revenue, and the financial 
limitations of his community and/or 
school district. Absolute needs and 
financial limitations will vary from 
year to year and from district to 
district, but many of the sources of 
revenue will be common to all com- 
munities. One or more of these 
sources will be tax funds voted by 
the people, appropriations from the 
general fund, Community Chest, and 
other drives and campaigns. Other 
frequently noted sources of funds 
include concessions, fees and charges, 
donations, and special funds such as 
ABC stores, parking meters, and 
other sources designated by special 
enactment. Many towns, villages, 
and rural areas conduct summer 
programs only and raise funds in 
numerous ways such as donations, 
drives, sales, charges, assessments, 
and other means in addition to those 
already listed. 

Bond issues are the usual source 
of monies for capital improvements. 
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In some communities a certain por- 
tion of the recreation tax is desig- 
nated annually for capital outlay 
and budgeted accordingly. What- 
ever the source of funds it is impor- 
tant to know the state law or en- 
abling act that applies to recreation, 
the state regulations in regard to 
licenses and taxes, and the local ordi- 
nances and other agency limitations. 


Budget Making—Year-Round Job 


Budget making, or more properly, 
budget keeping, is a year-round job. 
Just as the budget should be consid- 
ered a controlling financial plan for 
a program of work, the department 
should be held accountable for the 
completion of the proposed program. 
During the year, at monthly and 
quarterly intervals, the work of the 
department, in terms of expendi- 
tures and actual accomplishment, 
should be checked against the pro- 
posed program and the approved ex- 
penditures. This helps in making 
accurate estimates for the next 
year’s budget. It also helps avoid 
the expenditure of funds beyond the 
amount authorized. 

The finished reereation budget 
should be based upon records of 
past service as well as the present 
and future needs and wishes of the 
constituency served. These expres- 
sions of needs and wishes are ob- 
tained from members of the recrea- 
tion staff, members of the recreation 
committee, and other individuals or 
groups. A good source of help in 
this respect is a folder, maintained 
during the year, in which appropri- 
ate comments on needs and requests 
which have been unmet by the pres- 
ent budget are kept. It should be re- 
membered that these needs are re- 
flections of those of the citizens who 
are served and are not merely de- 
partment needs. The recreation de- 
partment is a representative of the 
people, existing to serve the needs of 
the people and, hence, these needs 
are interpreted into budget figures 
which allow them to be satisfied to 
some degree. A 

Making up the operating budget 
starts with the compilation of esti- 
mates no cost of operation, mainte- 
nance, and other items, starting al- 
ways with known needs and fixed 
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charges. New personnel and/or oth- 
er item increases are then included. 
Do not, at this point, consider how 
much your total anticipated expen- 
ditures will be. 

These anticipated expenditures 
should fall into four main catego- 
ries: (a) salaries and wages (60- 
75%), (b) supplies and material 
(10-15%), (ce) equipment (£ 8%), 
and (d) maintenance and repair (5- 
8%). Each of these categories should 
have a code number, and each budg- 
etary item under the major catego- 
ries should be assigned a code num- 
ber. When checks are written for 
expenditures, they should carry the 
code number of the items so that a 
cost accounting can be made month- 
ly, quarterly, and annually for each 
item and category. When these rec- 
ords are kept by playgrounds, activi- 
ties, or other functions of the recre- 
ation department they provide an 
analysis of relative cost in terms of 
service. An evaluation is then avail- 
able of the effectiveness of the budg- 
et and the department in giving the 
service demanded within the limita- 
tions of appropriations. 


Detailed Explanations Demanded 


When the total needs of the de- 
partment have been compiled, they 
should be presented on forms pro- 
vided by the school board, recrea- 
tion commission, or the budget mak- 
ing authority of the city or county. 
These forms should provide for show- 
ing actual expenditures for each of 
two preceding years, actual expendi- 
tures to date and estimated final ex- 
penditure for the current year, and 
the estimated expenditure for the 
coming year’s operation. The form 
should also carry anticipated re- 
ecipts, which may equal or exceed 
the anticipated expenditures. Esti- 
mated receipts may also be less than 
anticipated expenditures with the 
source of the balance to be deter- 
mined by the appropriate managing 
authority. A detailed explanation of 
the budget items should accompany 
the budget. These details explain 
past expenditures and services as 
well as increases in budget requests. 

The tentative budget prepared by 
the director is studied by the finance 
committee of the recreation commis- 


sion and/or school board. The fi- 
nance committee may even help in 
initial preparation. Certainly the 
members can make changes before 
recommending the budget to the en- 
tire parent body. The commission 
or board members study the budget 
and approve it after necessary 
changes. The budget is then sent, 
together with supporting explana- 
tions, such as scrapbooks, annual re- 
ports, ete., to the budget officer. The 
budget officer may be the budget di- 
rector, city manager, mayor, or 
school superintendent, depending 
upon the type of city government 
and the agency responsible for the 
recreation program. 

The budget officer studies the pro- 
posed budget and meets with the rec- 
reation director and chairman of the 
Recreation Commission to review the 
document and to visit sites in order 
to be familiar withthe budget. The 
budget officer incorporates the recre- 
ation budget into the city or county 
budget, which is, in turn, studied by 
the Finance Committee of the City 
Council, Board of Aldermen, or oth- 
er designated authority. This Fi- 
nance Committee studies and recom- 
mends the budget to the full Coun- 
cil, Board or other authority for ap- 
proval. In the case of school admin- 
istered recreation programs, the 
school board or county commission- 
ers might replace the city council in 
the above sequence. 

Citizen Interpretation of Needs 

During this consideration of the 
budget, it is possible that groups of 
interested citizens will meet with the 
authority to express their wishes in 
regard to certain aspects or the total 
budget. This should not be consid- 
ered as pressure groups; this is an 
interpretation by citizens of their 
own needs and interests. Up to the 
time the budget document is pre- 
sented to the full authority, actual 
participation in its preparation has 
been limited largely to recreation 
department personnel, the recrea- 
tion committee, and other officials. 

After all efforts at interpretation 
have been made and the complete 
presentation is done, the proper au- 
thority takes under advisement the 
entire budget. It is often the prac- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS— 
OUR PRIMARY OBJECTIVE 


To make your heart and nerve and 
sinew 

To serve your time long after they 
are gone 

And thus hold on when there is 
nothing in you 

Except the will which says to you, 
‘*hold on’?! 


—Rudyard Kipling 


The noblest thoughts in the minds 
of men are but wishful thinking in a 
body physically unable to put the 
thoughts in action. Kipling’s ‘‘hold 
on’’ requires a physical wherewithal. 
Even charity, the ability to give of 
oneself without thought of return, is 
limited to the physical powers of the 
organism. The virtuous behavior of 
mankind and the rewards of a rich 





Dr. Willgoose is associate pro- 
fessor in the Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
at Temple University, Philadelphia. 
He serves AAHPER as Journal re- 
porter for the Eastern District. He 
has contributed to several standard 
texts in health and physical educa- 
tion and is the author of Evaluation 
in Health and Physical Education, 
available in 1960. 
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and full life are tied as closely to 
man’s physical capacity as the bark 
on the tree is tied to the tree itself. 
Physical strength to initiate some- 
thing and muscular and cardio-res- 
piratory endurance to carry it 
through are still the essentials, the 
sine qua non, of a civilization. 

This physical wherewithal is an 
indispensable quality in man. With 
it he is able to strive and struggle 
through life seeking to achieve a cer- 
tain happiness. This is accomplished 
‘not by acquiescing with what is but 
by struggling for something else, not 
by accepting but by doing, not by re- 
ceiving but by giving, not by rest but 
by activity.’’! Life by its very na- 
ture is activity. Any stable happi- 
ness, therefore, is related to the abili- 
ty of the organism to be active. 

To a health and physical educator 
the above words are ‘‘old stuff.’’ 
Why, then, is there so much talk re- 
garding the proper emphasis in 
physical education? Why, at num- 
erous conferences, do rational men 
raise their voices and almost come to 
blows over the words ‘‘physical 


p>? 


fitness ? Is it not true that to 


1Shailer Upton Lawton and Frederick Rand 
Rogers, Educational Paths To Virtue—I, 
Newton, Mass.: Pleides Company, 1937. 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 


Temple University 


seek and maintain an optimum 
level of health is a primary aim of 
education. Is it not true that to 
seek sound organic devolopment is a 
proper objective of physical educa- 
tion? Why, then, isn’t it true that 
physical fitness is the primary objec- 
tive of physical education ? 

In 1885, at the founding meeting 
of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Physical Education, Dr. Ed- 
ward Hitchcock, the first president, 
endorsed the idea of a ‘‘ physical basis 
as a prime necessity.’’ For years, the 
organic or physical fitness side of 
physical education was stressed. Then 
some physical educators began to in- 
terpret the naturalistic theories of 
education in such a way that schools 
dropped body building exercises 
and gymnastics and_ substituted 
sports activities for the well-rounded 
programs of physical education. 
This may have been an error, for 
schools by the hundreds have noth- 
ing more than ‘‘free play’’ programs 
today. In the last year or two many 
administrators and physical edu- 
eators have taken time to pause and 
reflect on the programs of the past 
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40 years and to seek where changes 
in emphasis can be made which will 
make a real contribution to the edu- 
eation of the individual. 

Despite all the talk relative to 
physical fitness there are still leaders 
in the field who are gaily marching 
down the wrong roads happily carry- 
ing the wrong banner, with many of 
their compatriots following along 
completely confident that they are 
headed in the right direction. Re- 
cently a well-known leader in physi- 
cal education—a former state and 
district association president—said 
to a large group, ‘‘ Don’t talk physi- 
eal fitness to me. I don’t know what 
it is. I can’t define it. No one ean. 
Use the term total fitness. Use the 
word fitness.’’ He went on to advise 
that ‘‘we must not be harrow and 
talk about physical fitness.’’ 

Alas, how lost can we be? We are 
indeed lost if this is the prevailing 
attitude. 

In recent years considerable dis- 
cussion has been given to the topic of 
fitness, total fitness, and physical fit- 
ness. One group of physical educa- 
tors uses the terms fitness and total 
fitness in a general way where physi- 
eal, mental, emotional, and social fac- 
tors are considered together. Another 
group views fitness specifically and 
proclaims physical fitness as the pri- 
mary objective in physical educa- 
tion. These terms need clarification ; 
confusion has existed too long. 


Physical Fitness !s Optimum Health 

Certainly the whole man ean profit 
from physical education in the area 
of emotional development, mental de- 
velopment, neuro-muscular skill de- 
velopment, and organic development. 
It is evident that all developments 
are bound into an integrated whole, 
but ‘‘ physical fitness’’ should be re- 
served for a quality of organic power. 
Physical fitness is optimum health. 
It is positive; it is unique; it is the 
quality of the person who is ‘‘in the 
pink.’’ 

The term ‘‘total fitness’’ is too 
vague. According to.Jay B. Nash it 
is something of a hoopskirt concept 
which covers everything but touches 
nothing. 

Nash goes on to say: 


A well-rounded individual should be 
high in all four levels of development. 


? 
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The well-rounded individual, when in- 
volving such popular terms as physical, 
mental, and moral fitness, even emotional 
and financial fitness, becomes a trite ex- 
pression. Such broad terms as “total” 
or “well-rounded” can be applied to all 
education, to life itself; but as the whole 
is the sum of its parts, can we not dis- 
cuss the relationship of parts? We must 
isolate physical fitness as the primary 
objective of physical education 


We know that health is only one 
phase of the total man, but it is a 
most important phase. Health teach- 
ers, social studies teachers, home ec- 
onomics teachers, school physicians, 
and physical educators all contribute 
to its advancement. But the physical 
education approach through large 
muscle activity is unique. Nash con- 
tinues : 


The physical education, health, and 
recreation aspects of our schools have 
been criticized for attempting to be all 
things to all men. In view of the various 
contributions made by the svhools, physi- 
cal education and its associated areas 
cannot be all things to all men, but there 
are some things which they must be to 
all men ... various phases of education 
are assigned points of emphasis. One 
stresses history and literature; another, 
the sciences, another languages; another 
citizenship and still another, vocational 
training. All are, or should be, inter- 
ested in the health and physical fitness 
of an individual; and physical education 
should be interested in and contribute to 
all educational objectives; but the physi- 
eal educators primary responsibility re- 
mains focused. Any one group of edu- 
cators must select only a small portion of 
the total problem. Our attempt to do 
everything, reminds me of the young 
suitor who sought the hand of a young 
lady in a large family. The father said 
to him, “Young man, do you think you 
an support a family?” The young man 
answered, “T’ll do my best, sir, but I only 
want Sarah.’ 

When physical fitness is consid- 
ered as a primary objective, the 
school curriculums in many towns 
and cities will take on a new look. 
Programs will sharpen to develop 
and maintain muscular strength and 
muscular endurance, and there will 
be a corresponding increase in indi- 
vidual organic development. Physi- 
eal educators will begin to work, as 


2The comments by Jay B. Nash are from 
an unpublished report entitled ‘‘Contribu- 
tions and Relationships of Health, Physi- 
eal Education, and Recreation to Fitness,’’ 
delivered at a meeting of county health 
personnel in Oswego, New York, in 1959. 


in days of old, with school physicians 
and school nurses in an effort to 
properly appraise health status and 
bring about significant pupil pro- 
gram changes in the laboratory, 
playground, and gymnasium. Reme- 
dial or adapted physical education 
classes will grow in numbers, and the 
program content will hold the inter- 
est of every child, for there will be 
something which is personal to him. 
Measurement and evaluation tech- 
niques will be employed to chart in- 
dividual and group progress. The 
new AAHPER Youth Fitness Test 
will become a highly valuable instru- 
ment. Individual parents will take 
an intense interest in the school be- 
cause of what is being accomplished 
for their child. Respect for physical 
education will rise measurably in 
the minds of students, teachers, and 
administrators. 


A Potentially Powerful Force 

There are some who argue that by 
having physical fitness as the prima- 
ry objective other objectives tend to 
be slighted. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. One has only to 
study the many school systems from 
New England to Oregon to see the 
close relationship between physical 
fitness activities and such other 
items as sport skills, the competency 
of athletic teams, the extent of the 
intramural program, and the devel- 
opment of social efficiency and recre- 
ational competency. This author 
knows of no program in which physi- 
eal fitness is properly appraised and 
developed where other goals of phys- 
ical education have been slighted. 
The opposite is the rule. 

Physical education is a potentially 
powerful force in present-day soci- 
ety. The need for physical exercise 
and physical recreation is tremen- 
dous. But the potential value will 
not be reached by merely working 
on social efficiency and the mental- 
emotional adjustment goals that all 
educators are interested in. Physi- 
eal education will be most effective 
when it does the unique thing which 
it can do best. Certainly it must give 
attention to all present goals, but 
the objective of physical fitness must 
take precedence over the rest. In so 
doing we will have considered first 
things first. * 


Something new has been added to the 
boys’ intramural athletic program 
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ROBERT J. RICE 


Shaker Heights, Ohio 


NTRAMURAL ATHLETICS and 
f the varsity athletic program are 
both important parts of the activity 
program of our school. The intra- 
mural program supplements varsity 
athletics by providing for those 
pupils who wish to participate in 
athletics on a less highly organized 
basis. We try to place a sensible 
emphasis on each. 

Our intramural program consists 
of twelve activities. Each is preceded 
by instruction in the given sport as 
part of the required physical educa- 
tion classes. Our interscholastic ath- 
letic program consists of nine sports, 
with varsity and junior varsity 
teams, each playing full interscho- 
lastic schedules. 


Extramural Athletics 


Something new was added to our 
program when we embarked on an 
‘‘extramural’’ athletic program sev- 
eral years ago as a part of our intra- 
mural basketball tournament. On the 
date of the regularly scheduled var- 
sity basketball game with a nearby 
opponent in our interscholastic ath- 
letic league, we took six of our in- 
tramural basketball teams—two each 
from the sophomore, junior, and 
senior leagues—to play against the 
corresponding teams in the opponent 
school. Thus, instead of meeting with 





Mr. Rice is chairman of the De- 
partment of Physical Education for 
the Shaker Heights High School in 
a Cleveland suburb. 
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our opponent in just one varsity and 
one junior varsity game, we played 
a total of eight interscholastic bas- 
ketball games in the one afternoon 
and evening. Five or six weeks later, 
the same school came to us for the 
corresponding arrangement. 

We have continued to do this each 
year since and the tournament has 
proven extremely popular with the 
boys of both schools. At the same 
time, it has helped to strengthen 
and improve the intramural pro- 
grams in both schools. 


Expansion of Athletics 


The program of ‘‘extramural’’ 
athletics was further expanded 
when, influenced by the success of 
our basketball plan, we organized 
an ‘‘Intramural Sports Day.’’ 
Teams from all six of the schools 
in our interscholastic league met to- 
gether on a Saturday at our school 
for an all-day tournament. Each 
school brought a sophomore, junior, 
and senior team in basketball, volley- 
ball, badminton doubles, table tennis 
singles, foul shooting, and swim- 
ming. 

Sports Day was very well received 
by the boys who took part and by 
the administrators of the schools 
represented. It has now become es- 
tablished as an annual league affair 
and will be rotated from school to 
school each year. Approximately 450 
boys, representing all six of the 
schools, have participated in the 
program each year. 


Impact on the Program 


This addition to our program has 
increased student interest in the in- 


tramural program in general. For 
example, since our ‘‘extramural’’ 
plan has been put into effect, we 
have had an average of 22 basketball 
teams playing in intramurals, when 
before we usually had 10 or 12 
teams. We usually have about 100 
boys playing in the intramural bad- 
minton tournament and about 25 
teams playing volleyball, as well as 
an extreme interest in the intra- 
mural swimming meet. With ap- 
proximately 750 boys in our school, 
we feel that we have a pretty good 
percentage of participation in the 
athletic programs. This more exten- 
sive program of intramurals has had 
a beneficial effect on our varsity pro- 
gram, also. We now have more active 
participants in athletics, creating a 
better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the sports. There is greater 
interest in all parts of the athletic 
organization in our school. 

We realize that this program of 
‘‘extramurals’’ can be more easily 
conducted in a large metropolitan 
area like greater Cleveland than in 
many smaller cities and towns. But, 
since the extensive intramural and 
extramural programs can produce 
such beneficial results for the school 
organization, we feel that with prop- 
er, careful planning a similar pro- 
gram could be carried out in many 
schools. 

We have kept down expenses 
for the program by encouraging 
the parents to participate by provid- 
ing transportation for our students 
to and from the other schools. Offici- 
ating for all of the games is done 
by the students. 

We strongly believe that an inter- 
scholastic athletic program involving 
a great many more boys than can 
participate in varsity sports can be 
better justified than a program of 
varsity interscholastie athletics 
alone. We plan now to expand the 
‘‘extramural’’ program—to include 
more sports, to involve more schools, 
and to sponsor sports days in each 
of the three seasons. 

Such is the athletic program—in- 
tramural, extramural, varsity—in 
our high school. With these many 
opportunities for participation, we 
feel we are beginning to approach 
our goal of providing athletics for 
all boys who are interested. * 
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HAT ARE the purposes of 
erin education in the cul- 
tural-liberal experiences of the un- 
dergraduate college student? What 
are the purposes of science educa- 
tion in the physical education pro- 
fessional curriculum? What science 
areas can make the most significant 
contributions to the fulfillment of 
these purposes? These three impor- 
tant questions were discussed by 
groups at the National Conference 
on the Science Core in the Profes- 
sional Physical Education Program, 
which was held at the National Edu- 
cation Association Building, Septem- 
ber 13-16. 

After a statement of the purpose 
and scope of the conference by 
George Anderson, associate executive 
secretary of AAHPER, the keynote 
address, ‘‘ An Overview of Science in 
Aducation and Professional Eduea- 
tion,’’ was given by John Mayor, di- 
rector of education, American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. The summary of a status study 
was presented by Benjamin Massey, 
University of Maryland. The survey 
study was made during the year 
1958-59, following approval by 
AAHPER’s Board of Directors of 
the plans for a national conference. 
A questionnaire was sent to the 
deans or heads of divisions of physi- 
eal education and to the chairmen 
of the men’s and women’s major 
departments in 577 institutions 
throughout the United States. The 
survey report, concerning the science 
requirements in physical education, 
vas based on 235 returns from 207 
of the institutions contacted with the 
survey. 

Following Dr. Massey’s summary 
of the survey report, the conferees 
came to grips with the questions 
enumerated in the first paragraph 
above, and proceeded to the ‘‘how.’’ 

It was my privilege to serve as 
conference director for the group of 
110, about 80 of whom were engaged 
in teacher education in physical edu- 
cation. City and state directors of 
physical education, health educators, 
and representatives of professional 
science associations and other profes- 
sional educational associations made 
up the rest of the conference group. 
A corps of very able discussion lead- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


REPORT FROM THE 


National Conference on the 
Science Core in the Physical 
Education Professional Program 


KARL C. H. OERMANN 


University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Conference Director 


ers, recorders, panel participants, 
and consultants co-operated in the 
conference. 

Some general recommendations 
were agreed upon, but near the close 
of the meetings, the conferees unani- 
mously approved a proposal to give 
all participants a second look at the 
recommendations before they are 
published. Final statements cannot, 
therefore, be published at this time, 
but the following points of agree- 
ment can be reported: 

1. Science education for ail col- 
lege students is important and has 
value in our world today. 

2. The special sciences required in 
the physical education major should 
not be substituted for those in the 
eultural-liberal program. 

3. The professional education cur- 
riculum in physical education should 
be carefully studied for modification 
or streamlining in order to avoid 
fragmentation and duplication of 
content. A careful analysis should 
be made to. identify closely related 
areas of knowledge within the pro- 
gram for the purpose of combining 
and integrating those areas which 
ean be taught most effectively with- 
in the framework of a single course. 

4. In curriculum planning the 
competencies in the various areas of 
science needed by prospective physi- 
cal education teachers should be 
considered the guiding factor rather 
than traditional course titles, course 
content, and specific hour require- 
ments. 

5. Every effort should be made to 
acquaint science department facul- 


ties with problems unique to the 
field of physical education and to 
seek their co-operation in the solu- 
tion thereof. 

6. Provisions should be made for 
students to experience application of 
scientific knowledge through various 
media, such as (a) observation and 
utilization of scientific principles in 
school activities such as demonstra- 
tion teaching, student teaching, in- 
tramurals. and intercollegiate ath- 
letics, (b) utilization of out-of-school 
experiences encountered in recrea- 
tion activities, home activities, and 
work, (c) student participation in 
conventions, research meetings, lec- 
tures, seminars, and special activi- 
ties such as science fairs, and (d) 
the examples set for them by their 
own teachers. 

The conference was a stimulating 
experience. While there were differ- 
ences of opinion on whether certain 
areas should be considered as sci- 
ence and what sequence should be 
recommended, there was unanimous 
agreement in support of a strong sci- 
ence core in the physical education 
professional curriculum—a core that 
would not eclipse a well-rounded 
general education. 

Groups co-sponsoring the confer- 
ence were: American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, College Physical Educa- 
tion Association, National Associa- 
tion for Physical Education of Col- 
lege Women, and the U. S. Office of 
Education. Fourteen other national 
education associations co-operated 
and sent one or more representatives. 

A full report of the conference 
will be published. Announcement of 
its availability will be carried in the 
JOURNAL. * 
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How do you introduce a new sports activity 

to your classes? Here, to help you expand your 
program of sports for girls and women, is the first 
in a series of authoritative articles which outline 
successful procedures for the beginning lessons. 








FIRST LESSONS IN FENCING 


ENCING has a special appeal to 

the more imaginative and intelli- 
gent students. Many of them, who 
have disliked other forms of sports, 
become fascinated and_ successful 
competitors. When introducing fenc- 
ing to a beginning group, the teach- 
er should speak briefly of its roman- 
tic history and the place it has had 
in literature and drama (Cyrano de 
Bergerac, Hamlet, The Three Mus- 
keteers, ete.). Tell the class that they 
can experience all the thrill of a duel 
without any of the danger. 

All girls are figure and posture 
conscious, so explain that many ac- 
tors and actresses fence because the 
sport promotes grace, good posture, 
and poise. Assure the less aggressive 


girls that success lies not in brute 


streneth but in quick, delicate move- 
ments and the ability to outthink 





Practicing the fundamental positions 
before a full-length mirror helps the 
beginning fencer gain grace and poise. 
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ELIZABETH DOW 


Goucher College 


and outwit one’s opponent. Tell 
them that there is no danger if the 
proper equipment is used, but stress 
emphatically that the mask must al- 
ways be worn when scrimmaging or 
bouting and that the tips of the foils 
must be replaced when worn. 

The equipment may now be issued. 
Be certain that the jacket is not too 
tight and that the student knows 
how to adjust the mask so that it 
cannot fall off. Tell the group what 
you expect in the way of caring for 
equipment. Jackets should be hung 
on pegs or hangers to air out be- 
tween classes. Small strips of adhe- 
sive can be used to make buttons for 
foil tips. It is desirable that each 
student have her own glove. If she 
is to provide a glove other than the 
regulation style, require that it be of 
leather as cotton is very slippery. 

In all likelihood, there will be few, 
if any, students in the class who 
have ever seen any fencing except as 
portrayed in a swashbuckling movie. 
Explain the different styles of fene- 
ing. Tell why the sabre and epeé 
are unsuitable for women as con- 
trasted with the foil, which is a flex- 
ible, thrusting weapon with a smaller 
target. The target is the torso, and 
the aim of the fencer is to score a 
touch on this target. A touch or 
touché is a direct hit with the point 
which would cause a wound if the 
recipient were not protected by the 


jacket or the button on the tip of 
the foil. 

The objective of the fencer is to 
touch her opponent and to avoid 
being touched in return. In order 
to win a bout, the woman fencer 
must score four touches before her 
opponent can do so. 

Now have the group examine the 
weapon and its various parts. 

1. The pommel serews on and holds 
the parts of the blade together and pro- 
vides balance for the foil. 

2. The guard protects the hand. 

3. The grip may be French, Italian, 
or Belgian. 

4. The blade is divided into a strong 
and a weak section, and the strong al- 
ways prevails against the weak. Show 
how this works as a defense. 

5. The tip, which should hit the tar- 
get and hold to score a touch. Demon- 
strate this. 

Line up the girls with right side 
toward the front (or left with left- 
handed students) and have them 
erip the foil properly. Check care- 
fully to see that the thumb and fore- 
finger are guiding the blade proper- 
ly. Show how the blade is merely an 
extension of the forefinger probing 
the opponent’s defense. 

The class is now ready to learn the 
three fundamental positions and the 
purpose of each. 





Miss Dow is instructor in fencing 
at Goucher College in Towson, Mary- 
land. She is doth an experienced 
teacher and an expert in her sport, 
as will be the authors of the other 
articles in this special series. 
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The Position of Attention 

Fencing, having been a sport of 
the nobility, retains certain formali- 
ties which may seem quaint in this 
day and age but which never fail to 
delight the student. Teach the sim- 
ple salute. 


The En Garde or On Guard Position 

1. The feet are in right angle posi- 
tion to assure good balance and mobility. 
The stance is not too wide or too closed. 

2. The knees are bent to act as 
springs. 

3. The right side is toward the op- 
ponent with the left shoulder well back 
so as to offer as small a target as pos- 
sible to her blade. (Opposite for left 
handed fencers. ) 

4. The foil arm covers the target, 
slightly bent in a position of strength. 
The other arm acts as a balance, 

5. The tip of the foil is in line with 
the target and at a level with the op- 
ponent’s eyes. 

6. The hody should be in a position 
of perfect posture with the weight equal- 
ly divided on both feet, the hips well 
under, the back straight, the shoulders 
level, the chin up, and the eyes directed 
proudly over the front shoulder toward 
the opponent. 


The Lunge 

Demonstrate why it is necessary 
to use the linge to reach the target 
when the simple straight thrust can- 
not do so. Make certain that the 
thrusting arm is fully extended be- 
fore the lunge, that the students do 
not over-lunge or throw themselves 
off balance, that the rear foot is flat 
on the flobr, and that the rear arm 
is lowered. Always make the re- 
covery from the lunge to the en 
garde position. 

Practicing the lunge a few more 
times from the en garde position 
should be enough for the first lesson 
if sore muscles are to be prevented. 
Suggest to the students that they 
practice these movements between 
now and the next class, preferably 
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Attention 
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before a full-length mirror. Most of 
them will do so with good results. 

The instructor may find it helpful 
to begin subsequent lessons by hav- 
ing the students form a line opposite 
her in the position of ‘‘ Attention’’ 
and give her a simple salute, which 
she returns. This affords a good op- 
portunity to call the roll while the 
class is standing correctly. A warm- 
up period should follow immediate- 
ly after roll call. 

The second lesson may proceed as 
follows: 

1. Check to see that each student 
is holding the foil properly and re- 
view the fundamental positions. 

2. Teach the simple advance and 
retreat, and add the lunge. Stress 
the importance of good foot work in 
maintaining the proper distance 
from the opponent. Demonstrate 
other styles of advance and retreat, 
such as the massard or the jump. 


HIGH LINES 


LOW LINES 





3. Describe the target in detail. 
Crossing blades with a student, show 
how touches are scored on each of 
the four sections—high and low in- 
side and high and low outside. 

4. Have the students work in 
pairs in two lines on this style of 
target practice. Try to have girls 
of the same height work together. 

5. Command each line alternately 
to execute the movements, such as 


En Garde 


**Ones—to the high inside—extend 
the arm—lunge—en garde !’’ 

6. Check every part of the move- 
ment to see that good form is main- 
tained and that the arm is extended 
first. 

7. After this simple attack has 
been mastered, it is time to teach 
the parries or the defense against 
an attack in each of the four lines: 

The parry of four for high inside 

The parry of seven for low inside 

The parry of six for high outside 

The parry of two for low outside. 

Emphasize the necessity for small 
hand movements. Do not allow the 
foil tip to stray too far out of line. 

At the third lesson, follow this 
procedure. 

1. Review all the 
learned thus far. 

2. Teach the principle of the 
‘‘right of way’’ in fencing. 

3. Have the students alternately 
parry and riposte in all four lines. 

4. Teach the disengage or the 
shifting of the attack from one line 
to another when the line is closed by 
a parry. 


techniques 


In the following lessons other types 
of attacks can be taught, such as the 
beat, the bind, the press-glide, and 
various compound attacks. Explain 
the act of deceiving the opponent. 

To maintain a high degree of in- 
terest, allow the students to have 
some combat experiences as soon as 
possible. This must be carefully 
supervised by the instructor so that 
no rough play or wild, large move- 
ments are permitted. The fencers 
must be made to keep the proper dis- 
tance from each other. Stress the 
‘‘right of way’’ rule. These informal 
bouts can follow the drills in tech- 
niques and provide the instructor 
with an opportunity to train the 
members of the class to judge and 
eventually to direct bouts. * 
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CO-OPERATIVE ACTION 


How college health service personnel and health teaching 
faculty can plan together—an AAHPER 


A special committee appointed by 
the College Health Education Sec- 
tion of the AAHPER Health Edu- 
cation Division undertook the study 
of two topics—co-operation with the 
student health service in utilizing all 
opportunities for health education 
in the college and reinforcement of 
health education by co-operative 
planning with college personnel 
other than that of health service. 

The report presented by this com- 
mittee at the Portland convention, 
March 31, 1959, is published here for 
the information of all AAHPER 
members. Only an outline of the de- 
tails of the committee’s investigation 
was reported at the convention. 





College Health 
Education Section 
Committee Members 

Haroup CHILDS 
Springfield College 
RAYMOND HBIDLOFF 
University of Virginia 
FRANK MYERS 
Central Michigan State Col- 
lege 
SHELDON STEINBERG 
Southern Tilinois 
AGNES STOODLEY 
Montana State University 
ELLEN WATERS 
University of Washington 
DoNnALD WILLE 
LaCrosse State Teachers Col- 
lege 
Gus TIMMEL 
Cortland College, chairman 
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The most impressive of the com- 
mittee’s findings were the numerous 
and varied resources for improve- 
ment of instruction which exist 
where it is possible for health service 
personnel and the health-teaching 
faculty to sit down and plan togeth- 
er, or to just sit down and talk. One 
has the feeling that the opportuni- 
ties are virtually endless, varying 
from month to month and from in- 
stitution to institution. Moreover, 
it should be noted at the outset that 
neither health service nor health 
instruction simply helps the other; 
anything done by one to assist the 
other yields good returns. As an 
example, in one institution, classroom 
explanation of an all-college immuni- 
zation campaign sponsored by the 
medical office helped assure the cam- 
paign’s success. This experience with 
immunization in turn motivated the 
students to study the subject further. 

There seem to be many classroom 
opportunities to promote the effec- 
tiveness of medical services : 

1. Special service projects such as 
mass X-raying of the student body are 
promoted by class study. 

2. College-wide blood donation pro- 
grams stimulate class study which, in 
turn, adds support to the campaign. 

3. The use and misuse of health serv- 
ice are included in the general mealth 
courses of several colleges. Such topics 
as night calls, referral to specialists, re- 
porting of accidents, and patient-physi- 
cian relationships in general are dealt 
with. 

Perhaps the single effort of the 
greatest long-term value is joint 
planning of the content of the gener- 
al personal and community health 
course, particularly where this course 
is required of all students. Some 
health education departments sched- 
‘ule regular curriculum study meet- 
ings with nurses and the physician 


committee report 


in attendance. Implementing the re- 
sultant recommendations is particu- 
larly a simple matter where nurses 
teach as well as serve in a clinical 
capacity. (There seems to be real 
value in this kind of dual responsi- 
bility.) 

One of the most common practices 
for the enrichment of health instruc- 
tion consists of inviting nurses and 
physicians to serve as consultants in 
the classroom. This seems to be done 
most often in relation to the study of 
malignancies, home care of the sick, 
and early detection of diseases. 

Finally, some sincere attempts to 
maintain a college health and safety 
council were reported. Although 
lack of complete satisfaction with the 
results seemed commonplace, this 
means of bringing together health 
education personnel, administration, 
maintenance workers, cafeteria man- 
agement, and students proved to be 
profitable in identifving and solving 
health problems for whatever period 
of time the group remained funce- 
tional. Inability to assemble all key 
persons at any given time seems to 
be the universal difficulty in main- 
taining a truly active college health 
council. 

A report on co-operation with col- 
lege personnel other than those of 
health services in many respects par- 
allels the experiences related thus 
far. Some colleges considered their 
general health course a kind of con- 
tinuing freshman orientation pro- 
gram, devoting many weeks to a 
study of student problems under the 
heading of mental and emotional 
health. For this purpose, the deans 
of students and some of their staff 
not only served as consultants in 
class but also sat down with the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Sawer BASEMENTS, and per- 

sonal files throughout the 
country are bulging with a wealth 
of old periodicals, textbooks, rule- 
books, photographs, minutes of 
meetings, constitutions, speeches, 
personal correspondence, costumes, 
equipment, and other materials re- 
lating to the development of the 
health and physical education move- 
ment. Unless we rescue these sur- 
viving vestiges of our predecessors’ 
endeavors before they are destroyed, 
our future historians will be unable 
to write accurate accounts of past 
events. 

Regrettably, some pioneers in our 
profession have already slipped si- 
lently from the scene without any- 
one keeping a record of their work. 
Although the organized health, 
physical education, and recreation 
movement is only 75 years old, some 
source materials that are needed to 
write a definitive history of its de- 
velopment have already been losi. 
Historians cannot fabricate stories 
about the past, nor can they con- 
struct narratives on mere hearsay. 
They must critically examine pri- 
mary source materials—documents, 
relics, and accounts of competent 
eye witnesses to obtain authentic 
and credible information. These 
source materials are of paramount 
importance; they are priceless! 
Without them there can be no his- 
tory: 

Recognizing the need to preserve 
an accurate account of the past, the 
AAHPER and several state associa- 
tions have appointed historical com- 
mittees. The committees have under- 
taken at least two major projects: 
(1) the development of repositories 
for the collection of primary source 
materials, and (2) the compilation 
of the history of state associations. 
Facilities to house documents and 
relics have been established, particu- 
larly the national repository at 
Queens College. But more efficient 
machinery needs to be designed for 
procuring pertinent materials, fun- 
neling them into existing reposi- 
tories, and classifying, cataloging, 
and preserving the materials. 

What is the solution? A major, 
long-term task lies ahead that re- 
quires greater continuity of leader- 
ship, broader representation, and 
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more financial aid than is now pro- 
vided. The profession can facilitate 
the work by (1) appointing histor- 
ical committee members who repre- 
sent the various fields of special in- 
terest for three to ten year terms on 
a rotating basis to carry on and co- 
ordinate a systematic and compre- 
hensive search for source materials, 
(2) enlisting the services of retiring 
professors for special projects, (3) 
encouraging greater local level par- 
ticipation, and (4) seeking funds 
from a foundation or other sources 
to develop the repository. 
Obviously, historical committee 
members cannot do all the work. 
Grass root workers are needed. 
Teachers and students who are in- 
timately familiar with local commu- 
nities can detect rich veins of source 
materials. To encourage and guide 
local efforts, historical committee- 
men can (1) publish a survey of 
existing national repository materi- 
als, (2) list types of materials that 
are needed, (3) state what informa- 
tion a donor should provide when 
inquiring whether the repository 
wants a particular item, (4) state 
how repository gifts should be 
labeled, (5) compile a_ historical 
research bibliography that will 





Dr. Van Dalen is a professor in 
the Departments of Health and 
Physical Education and Educational 
Research. Author of some 35 articles 
and research studies, he is chairman 
of the Research Quarterly Abstracts 
Committee. 


guide and stimulate students and 
members of the profession who are 
interested in the work, and (6) lo- 
cate and list the nature and ad- 
dresses of private and public source 
material collections. 

Preserving the records of the past 
cannot be left solely to an elite. 
Training for the work can begin by 
having high school and college stu- 
dent associations elect historians. 
New organizations, should appoint 
members to maintain historical ree- 
ords at their first meetings for it is 
the first mimeographed publications, 
letters concerning the forming of the 
organization, and other early ma- 
terials that commonly become lost. 
By the fiftieth anniversary of an 
institution’s founding many pre- 
cious pieces of the historical jig saw 
puzzle have often disappeared. 

If historians are appointed in each 
school (both on the student and 
teacher level), professional organi- 
zations, and fraternities that are 
associated with health, physical 
education, recreation, sports, dane- 
ing, camping, coaching, athleties, 
and safety education, they can as- 
sume the following responsibilities : 
(1) make certain that current ree- 
ords—minutes of meetings, pro- 
grams, publications, projects, pie- 
tures, newspaper files, constitutions, 
budgets, speeches—are preserved 
and properly identified, (2) survey 
the local area for records or relies 
that will help historians interpret 
past events and make annual re- 
ports, (3) establish a system for 
procuring documents or relics from 
retiring members of the profession 
or widows and children of profes- 
sional pioneers, and (4) acquaint 
the national repository custodians 
with the nature of the local collee- 
tions and send requested items to 
them. 

A challenging adventure lies be- 
fore the profession—an adventure 
in which everyone can play a useful 
role. Health and physical educators 
have made commendable efforts to 
preserve ‘‘the stuff of history,’’ but 
a time has come for another ‘“‘leap 
forward.’’ These may provide the 
impetus to transform the national 
repository into an outstanding re- 
search center for scholars pursuing 
historical studies. * 
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FREE! The most valuable teaching tool of its 
kind—a simple, easy-to-follow guide to help you 
get bowling started in your class! 


Bowling has become America’s most popular participation sport because it’s 
good, clean, healthful fun, enjoyable for all. People of all ages and physical 
abilities have fun bowling. It’s the kind of activity you want to get started 
among your students. ..a sport they will enjoy for a lifetime. And to help you, 
you're offered the FREE ‘‘Teacher’s Guide”—the book you’ve been waiting for. 








MER’S GUIDE TO BOWLING! 
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STEPS IN TEACHING 
THE PENDULUM SWING 
Stance 
2. Thumb forward 


. Bend oy 
cr, arm 
extended fully 
Forward, 4, 
and— 


3. Deliver 
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STRIKE 
SCORE 10 + PINS OF 
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. 
Learning to Keop Score 
3 
Ee TEACHING AIDS: Enough of the booklets furnished by the various 
aes bowling manufacturers explaining “How to Keep 
Score,” for each student. Check with your bowling 
proprietor for these books 
PREPARATION: Furnish each student with at least two of the 
“LEARNING TO KEEP SCORE™ sheets which may 
be purchased from the author of this book for one 
cent each. Order from Milton Raymer. 10417 § 
Campbell Ave., Chicago 43, Illinois 
LESSON: Give a book to each student and have them read the 
scoring explanation. Ask if there are any questions 
before they start scoring an actual game od 
Give each student a “LEARNING TO KEEP SCORE 
sheet. Now, either the instructor, the proprietor, or 
some good howler should bow! a game. with cach 
student keeping score on his or her sheet. After each 
hall, give an explanation of the scoring for that hall 
Refer by number to the example on the “LEARNING 
TO KEEP SCORE™ shect which evplains that par 
ticular ball rolled 
Be sure to foul on one ball and to also roll one in 
the gutter, so the students can practice the procedure 
for this type of scoring. When completed with the 
first game, give each student another scoring sheet be 
and have them keep score. Collect at the end of the i; 
game and grade for correctness 











14 chapters! 35 pages! Fully illustrated! A complete step-by-step 
guide to teaching America’s No. 1 sport to your students! Yours free! 


Bowling is easy to teach and easy to learn— 
and here’s the book to help you teach it. The 
“Teacher’s Guide” covers bowling com- 
pletely, including ten pins, duck pins, candle 
pins and rubber band duck pins. Here’s ad- 
vice on how to develop bowling as a student 
activity ... the history of bowling... an ex- 
planation of equipment...a full, detailed 
teaching course that goes from stance to 
strike and beyond... and information about 
averages, handicaps and tournaments! 


And remember, you’ll also have the full help 
and cooperation of your friendly neighbor- 





hood bowling proprietor. He’ll help you or- 
ganize, teach and schedule bowling. He’ll 
make all the facilities of his clean, wholesome 
bowling center available to you and your 
class. Just ask him! He’ll be happy to help 
you bring the fun of bowling to you and your 
students! 


| American Association for Health, Physical Education & Recreation 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Please send me the “Teacher's Guide to Bowling” 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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R. TAIT McKENZIE 


Portrait of a Pioneer 


ADELAIDE HUNTER 


Pan American College 


ROBERT TAIT McKENZIE (May 
26, 1867—April 28, 1938), sculptor, 
physical educator, physician, the sec- 
ond of four children of Scottish 
parents, William and Catherine 
(Shields) MeKenzie, was born in Al- 
monte, Ontario, where his father was 
a minister of the Free Church of 
Scotland. He attended Almonte 
High School and Ottawa Collegiate 
Institute preparatory to entering 
McGill University, where he received 
his A.B. degree in 1889 and his de- 
gree in medicine in 1892. 

After graduation, Dr. McKenzie 
was an interne at the Montreal Gen- 
eral Hospital; he spent the summer 
of 1893 as surgeon on the Beaver 
Line Steamer and for a time was 
house physician to the governor-gen- 
eral of Canada. In 1895, he returned 
to McGill University and served un- 
til 1904 as medical director of physi- 
cal training and demonstrator of 
anatomy. During this period Me- 
Kenzie formulated the bases for his 
future endeavors in physical educa- 
tion, art, and medicine. He worked 
to establish a special department of 
physical education and modeled 
masks to illustrate the process of 
fatigue for his anatomy classes. 

In 1904, McKenzie accepted a posi- 
tion as director of physical education 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
For the next few years he worked 
diligently in the establishment of a 
new program of physical education, 
while he also continued to gain ree- 
ognition as a sculptor. In 1907 Me- 
Kenzie agreed to address the British 
Medical Association in London. On 





Miss Hunter, of the Edinburg, 
Texas, college, has extensively stud- 
ted McKenzie’s career. Her ‘‘Con- 
tributions of R. Tait McKenzie to 
Modern Concepts of Physical Edu- 
cation’? appears in the May 1959 
Research Quarterly. 
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the outbound voyage, he met Miss 
Ethel O’Neil from Hamilton, On- 
tario. They were married at Dublin 
in August of the same year. Upon 
his return to Philadelphia, McKen- 
zie was appointed professor of phys- 
ical therapy on the medical faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
in addition to his administrative and 
teaching responsibilities. This was 
probably the first appointment as 
professor of this subject in any 
American university. 

With the beginning of World War 
I, Dr. MeKenzie received a commis- 
sion in the Royal Army Medical 
Corps. In England he worked in the 
fields of rehabilitation and physical 
medicine. He was elevated to the 
rank of major before he returned to 
the United States in the winter of 
1916-17. Major McKenzie was then 
assigned to the establishment and in- 
spection of hospitals for the rehabili- 
tation of Canadian and American 
servicemen. At the end of the war, 
he returned to the University of 
Pennsylvania, but he continued to 
serve as a consultant and to lecture 
on special therapy and methods of 
re-education. He also accomplished 
notable results in the fashioning of 


facial masks for reconstruction of 
the maimed through plastic surgery. 

In 1921, McGill University con- 
ferred upon McKenzie the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. During 
the same year, he held a_ well-re- 
ceived exhibition of his sculptured 
works in London. Although he 
maintained an active role in art and 
physical medicine, he focused his 
attention upon leadership and sup- 
port in a new movement in the field 
of physical education. It was dur- 
ing this period that physical educa- 
tors were struggling to widen pro- 
fessional horizons to include social 
and psychological objectives at the 
expense of those that had been main- 
ly corrective and disciplinary in na- 
ture. Dr. McKenzie interpreted 
these objectives through the physi- 
eal education program at the Uni- 
versity, which offered varied de- 
signed and graded activities for men 
and women, in addition to a compre- 
hensive selection of intramural and 
intercollegiate athletics. He retired 
from the active directorship of phys- 
ical education in 1931 to hold a re- 
search professorship until 1937. 

The contemporaries of R. Tait 
McKenzie maintain that a written 
description cannot convey the true 
appearance or personality of the 
man. The essence of these factors, 
according to them, remains in the 
situations of which he was a part 
and with the persons with whom he 
came in contact. Dr. McKenzie pre- 
sented an appearance of dignity, 
which automatically demanded re- 
spect. He was above the average in 
height, thin, and lithe; his erect 
posture bespoke alertness and effici- 
ency of movement. His eyes were 
keen and penetrating, softened by 
a look of knowing and understand- 
ing. His expression was one of calm 
dignity, which gave the impression 
of a man firm in his convictions and 
determined to put them into prac- 
tice. His appearance was marked by 
a heavy mustache. 
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He possessed a keen sense of hu- 
mor and a ready wit. These, in addi- 
tion to a low, commanding voice, 
made him very much in demand 
both as a lecturer and as an after- 
dinner speaker. Dr. McKenzie was 
exceedingly fond of good conversa- 
tion. This fondness, however, did 
not extend to the exchange of pretty 
words for the sake of flattery or 
meaningless discourse. 

He was a quiet, wise, and helpful 
person. This was especially true in 
the physical education organizations 
of which he was a member. During 
the era when this profession was 
marked by a clash of opinions, prec- 
edent, and belief in various theories 
and practices, Dr. McKenzie’s pres- 
ence lent serenity and assurance to 
his fellow members. By nature he 
remained seemingly aloof from the 
field of strife and fervent argument. 
Typical of his response to such con- 
flict was the opinion that he once 
expressed in a letter to W. G. Ander- 
son : 


I hope that we will have a good meet- 
ing and have this unpleasantness that 
has arisen adjusted with good feeling. 

I am writing to see if matters cannot 
be arranged amicably without taking up 
the society in a discussion which can do 
no good and will breed nothing but ill 
feeling and dissention.! 


Dr. MeKenzie’s reactions to such 
situations did not mean that he was 
without’ interest or that he lacked 
convictions, but he would rather 
question than criticize or correct. He 
would rather plant seeds of doubt 
that might grow into a challenge 
than to impose self-made theories of 
salvation upon others. He was not, 
however, a straw to be swayed by a 
gentle breeze. Once he was con- 
vinced that a thing was right and in 
agreement with his beliefs, he would 
hold firmly to his point, and it was 
no easy task to change his mind. In 
the final outcome of any dispute con- 
cerning professional development or 
principle, one could find Dr. Me- 
Kenzie, unperturbed and deep in 
thought, plodding ahead of many 
members of the profession. 

‘Letter from R. Tait McKenzie to W. G. 
Anderson, concerning the Society of Direc- 
tors of Physical Education in Colleges, 
October 14, 1900. Archives of the College 
Physical Education Association. 
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He possessed remarkable powers 
of concentration and an unusual 
ability to succeed on the first at- 
tempt. In spite of this talent, Dr. 
McKenzie was severe in the criticism 
and revision of his own efforts. It 
was this characteristic, plus persist- 
ence and ability, that largely ac- 
counts for his numerous accomplish- 
ments in widely different fields of 
endeavor. In view of his many 
achievements he was neither vain 
nor destructively modest; he was an 
individual who found satisfaction in 
seeing his work well done. 

The most commonly mentioned 
attribute of Dr. McKenzie’s person- 
ality is that he was first and fore- 
most a cultured gentleman. His eul- 
tural background was intensive and 
comprehensive. He possessed such 
a degree of poise and graciousness 
that it radiated to others, often 
changing an awkward situation to 
one of ease and congeniality. His 
capacity for friendship, his consid- 
eration and thoughtfulness, and his 
courtesy and helpfulness in giving 
advice, especially to young profes- 
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sional people, made even the most 
reticent person feel important and 
a welcome member of a group. 

Professionally, R. Tait McKenzie 
was a participating and contributing 
member of organizations in art, 
medicine, and physical education. 
During his career, he served as pres- 
ident of the American Physical Ed- 
ucation Association, the American 
Academy of Physical Medicine, the 
Academy of Physical Education, 
and the Society of Directors of 
Physical Education in Colleges. He 
was a prolific writer. His books, 
largely in the field of physical medi- 
cine, include Exercise in Education 
and Medicine and Reclaiming the 
Maimed. 

McKenzie produced more than 
200 works of art, which included 25 
war and other memorials. He, as 
artist, may have been swayed by the 





During our 75th Anniversary 
Year, we salute one of the bril- 
liant leaders of our profession, 
who left his mark both as a 
physical educator and as sculp- 
tor. Our 75th Anniversary seal 
incorporates two of his most 
famous works. 





general art movements of his time 
the tendency to reproduce nature 
and the reversion to the ideals of 
Greek art. His medical background 
contributed the surgeon’s eye for 
detail and verity of the human 
body; his association with physical 
education gave him inspiration and 
the material with which to work; 
and his artistic ability lent the force 
of imaginative vision. ‘Young 
Franklin,’’ ‘‘The Call,’’ ‘‘Reverend 
George Whitefield,’’ and the ‘‘Gen- 
eral Wolfe Statue’’ are probably 
the best known of his works in art 
circles. His art reputation abroad 
is more firmly established than is 
his professional status in medicine 
or education. 

Dr. MeKenzie’s nature would not 
let him become involved in crusades 
or causes. He worked in a solid and 
scientific manner. If one were to 
summarize the most lasting effect of 
his life and his work, however, it 
would be as a source of inspiration 
for members of our profession. <A\|- 
though no one can measure the ex- 
tent to which an individual in- 
fluences the lives of others, his con- 
tribution to physical education came 
as much from his personality and 
cultural and scholarly background 
as it did from any scientific con- 
tribution that he made. 

The nature of R. Tait MceKenzie’s 
contributions to physical education 
through the diversified fields of 
which he was a part is most poign- 
antly described by an old friend 
and fellow worker who pays tribute 
to him in the following words: *‘ He 
was far ahead of his generation—a 
pathfinder—a scientist—an artist 
an educator—and one of 
gentlemen.” * 


God’s 





*Letter from A. 8S. Lamb, emeritus pro 
fessor of physical education, McGill Uni 
versity, to the author, February 1, 1950. 
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Irwin-Humphrey 
PRINCIPLES AND 
TECHNIQUES OF 
SUPERVISION IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Are you looking for a textbook that will show 
your students how to apply supervisory tech- 
niques? This practical book answers that need. 
Designed for one-semester courses in “Supervision 
and Administration,” it presents all of the prin- 
ciples and techniques of supervision that apply 
to physical education and its related fields, and 
shows your students how to carry them out. This 
authoritative book provides the basic principles 
for inaugurating and operating a supervisory pro- 
gram, and discusses numerous supervision tech- 
niques that have proven successful in actual school 
situations. 

By LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D., Professor of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, School of Education, Boston University; and 
JAMES H. HUMPHREY, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physi- 


cal Education, Recreation and Health, University of Mary- 
land. 1954, 344 pages, 52” x 812”. Price, $3.75. 


2nd Edition 
Armbruster-Irwin 


BASIC SKILLS IN SPORTS 


Chis practical text covers all the essential sports 
activities taught in the modern “service’’ courses 
for both men and women. In it you'll find dis- 
cussions of techniques, strategies, offenses and 
defenses of team and individual sports; playing 
rules, type of equipment, rules of conduct, safety 
factors and an instructors outline of teaching pro- 
gression for each sport. In this new 2nd edition 
the information on all sports, particularly field 
hockey, golf, tennis, squash, volleyball, handball, 
badminton and wrestling, has been greatly revised 
and brought up to date. With the adoption of 
this book you receive a free booklet of examina 
tions and answers on each sport. Permission is 
granted to reproduce all or part of the booklet, 
so you can mimeograph the questions and answers 
for your students’ use or use it as examination 
material. 

By DAVID A. ARMBRUSTER, SR., M.A., Associate Professor 
of Physical Education and Head Swimming Coach, Emeritus, 
University of lowa; and LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D., Professor 
of Health Education, School of Education, Boston University. 


1958, 2nd edition, 333 pages, 734” x 104”, illustrated. 
Price, $3.95. 


Gladly Sent to Teachers 
of College Level Courses 


for Consideration As Texts 








More Hygiene Teachers 
Are Using This Textbook 


Now Than Last Fall 
PROOF: That the New 11th Edition of 


Turner 
PERSONAL AND 
COMMUNITY HEALTH 


Is the Most Teachable and Scientifically 
Up-To-Date Hygiene Text You Can Choose 


Rarely have we experienced such immediate, unani- 
mous and enthusiastic approval of a textbook as we 
have for the new Ilth edition of PERSONAL AND 
COMMUNITY HEALTH by Dr. C. E. Turner. Fall 
order figures reveal that adoptions for this completely 
redesigned hygiene text are now 50% higher than 
last semester. More students are using PERSONAI 
AND COMMUNITY HEALTH this fall than eve1 
before. Many health educators have written letters 
enthusiastically expressing their approval of this edi- 
tion. Representative of these letters is a comment by 
a Chairman of Health Education at a State College: 
“Without question it has been completely modern- 
ized and redesigned .. . it is good to note that the 
new revision has lost none of the scientific flavor and 
authenticity of the well-known earlier editions.” 





Now you be the judge. As you examine this new IIth edition, take note ‘not 
only of the many obvious changes—a new four-color cover, new page size, 
more readable typography and additional itlustrations—but that the new 
PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE cai lielp you to present a 
course truly worthy of college level study—one which goes beyond superficial 
reviewing of previously learned “health habits” and presents the basic bio- 
logicat and social information upon which the student can build a present 
program of hygienic living for himself and a future program of healthful 
living with his family and in his community. 


Take note, too, of all these important features: 


e You'll find considerable new material on current health hazards and up- 
to-date principles of hygienic living. 


e Many specific suggestions from teachers are incorporated into this new 
edition. 


e By separating “Personal Hygiene” and “Community Hygiene” the author 
provides a book that may be used in separate courses or adapted to almost 
any college or junior college curriculum. 


e You'll find valuable help in preparing tests and useful summaries of sug 
gested alternate teaching methods in the new 48-page Test Manual which 
is available free of charge to every teacher adopting the text. 


e A special 8 page Trans-Vision Insert of the human torso in full color gives 
your students the clearest possible understanding of the relative positions 
of all the vital organs and structures of the human body. 


By C. E. TURNER, A.M., Ed.M., D.Sc., Dr.P.H., Professor of Public Health 
Emeritus, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Chief Advisor, Interna- 
tional Union for Health Education of the Public; Formerly Associate Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene in the Tufts Medical and Dental Schools. 


New. 1959, 11th edition, 
446 pages, 634” x 934”. Price, $5.50 


The C. V. Mosby Company 


3207 Washington Boulevard ¢ St. Lovis 3, Missouri 











BOOKS AND BULLETINS 





new publications in brief 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


GENERAL INTEREST 

Your Community: School-Community Fit- 
ness Inventory. AAHPER, 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 1959. 40 p. 
75¢. In answer to the current need for 
school and community leaders to develop 
adequate fitness programs, AAHPER 
has prepared a fitness inventory to dis- 
cover what resources are immediately 
available, what weaknesses exist, and 
what can be done to improve them, Used 
with regularity, the inventory is a con- 
tinuous reminder of what must be done 
for the fitness program. Prepared in 
checklist form, the inventory covers 
specialized areas under the general head- 
ings of Health and Safety Education, 
Physical Edueation, and School-Com- 
munity Recreation. This publication can 
give valuable assistance to the commu- 
nity and the school in their efforts to 
build a better fitness program for chil- 
dren, youth, and adults. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
Health Education Monographs No. 3. So- 
ciety of Public Health Educators. Oak- 
land 6, Calif.: 121 E. 11th St. 1959. 31 
p. 1-24 copies $1.00; 25-49 copies $.85; 
50 and over $.75. This monograph con- 
tains three articles,“ Motivation for Com- 
munity Organization” by Dr. Howard 
Beers; “A Theoretical Framework for 
Community Organization” by Mildred C. 
Barry; and “The Influence of Values on 
Evaluation” by Dr. Audie L. Knutson. 
The professional person in any way con- 
cerned with health, human behavior, and 
community development will find these 
papers interesting and valuable. 


Handbook of Diet Therapy. Third edition. 
Dorothea Turner. Chicago 37: The Uni- 
versity of Chieago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave. 
1959, 222 p. $5.00. The purpose of this 
book continues to be to provide aid in 
naming, defining, and describing thera- 
peutic diets in line with dietetic princi- 
ples. Information and data once widely 
seattered through many sources is now 
provided in one convenient reference and 
guide for use in dietetic practice. 


Physiology. Jessie Helen Haag, M. Vere 
DeVault. Austin 61: The Steck Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 16. 1959. 47 p. Illus. 
$1.75. This book answers the natural 
questions children will ask about human 
body funetions. The simple language 
and sentence structure as well as the in- 
structional illustrations found on each 
page make comprehension of scientific 
information regarding the body easy for 
the child. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


About Yourself. Book Five of the Basic 
Health and Safety Program Curriculum 
Foundation Series. W. W. Bauer & Oth- 
ers. Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
433 E. Erie St. 1959. 285 p. Illus. 
$1.32. Book five of the series on the 
basic health and safety program is a re- 
vision of You, book five of the health 
and personal development program. Text 
content is organized according to eight 
unit areas which include information on 
understanding the body, foods needed 
by the body, safety in play, and under- 
standing physical and emotional growth. 
The text is enlivened by excellent illus- 
tration. There is a complete teachers 
edition available to serve as a guide 
book in planning pupil-learning experi- 
ences in health education. 

Personal and Community Health. Eleventh 
edition. C. E. Turner. St. Louis 3: The 
C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington 
Blvd. 1959. 446 p. Illus. $5.50. Planned 
for college-level groups, this book seeks 
to present, in logically organized form, 
a body of knowledge from the biological 
and social sciences which is essential for 
sound decisions in health maintenance, 
and conducive to a proper sense of 
health values. This edition reflects the 
continued teaching experience of the 
writer and of many other teachers who 
have used this book. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


Track and Field for Coach and Athlete. 
Jesse P. Mortensen and John M. Cooper. 
New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue. 1959. 246 p. $4.95. This 
book contains discussions of all major 
events in track and field, stressing the 
sprints and the mile. Another point of 
emphasis is an analysis of the actions 
involved in each of the field events. 
Drawings of the various events illustrate 
important facts and techniques. 


Playing for Life. William F. Talbert with 
John Sharnik. Boston 6: Little, Brown 
and Co., 34 Beacon St. 1959. 310 p. 
$4.00. Billy Talbert tells the stery of his 
life as a diabetic and a tennis champion 
simply and effectively. The courage and 
devotion required to overcome his handi- 
cap makes this book a most appealing and 
heart-warming autobiography. 

Impulse 1959. Arch Lauterer-——Poet in 
the Theatre. Marian Van Tuyl, editor. 
San Francisco 14: Impulse Publications, 
Ine., 160 Palo Alto Ave. 1959. 64 p. 
Illus. $1.50. Impulse 1959, the ninth 
edition of an annual magazine of con- 
temporary dance, has devoted the pres- 


ent issue to the late Arch Lauterer, set 
designer, production director, and in- 
structor in various aspects of this art at 
Mills College. Profusely illustrated with 
sets, light plots, and floor plans designed 
by Lauterer, the book also contains 
several of his articles and the text of a 
lecture-demonstration in addition to a 
number of biographical sketches by his 
colleagues. 

Counseling in the Physical Education Pro- 
gram. Rosalind Cassidy. New York 1: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine., 35 W. 
32nd St. 1959. 156 p. $1.35. Based 
upon recent findings in the fields of 
guidance and social and psyehological 
research, this book is written for men 
and women preparing to teach and those 
now teaching health and physical eduea- 
tion in the schools, as well as for leaders 
of recreation programs. It stresses the 
present need for skilled counselors for 
children and defines the guidance role of 
the health and physical education teach- 
er and the playground leader in contrast 
to that of the guidance specialist. Anno- 
tated references and self-evaluation ques- 
tions are provided for each of the chap- 
ters to help the reader continue his 
study. 

Athletic Directors National Conference 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 
6, D. C. 1959. 32 p. 75¢. The Joint 
Committee on Physical Education and 
Athletics of AAHPER, CPEA, and the 
NCAA held a working conference on 
March 21-23 in Louisville, Kentucky. 
Six topies of diseussion were general 
athletic administration, financial control 
and procedures, facilities and equip- 
ment, staff relationships, public rela- 
tions, and management of athletic 
events. 


BOOK LISTINGS 

GENERAL INTEREST 
Need a Lift? Ninth edition. Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana: Scholarship Information 
Service, National Child Welfare Divi- 
sion, the American Legion. 1959. 78 p. 
Teaching by Television. The Ford Foun- 
dation. New York: Office of Reports, 
477 Madison Ave. 1959. 87 p. 
Doctorate Production in United States Uni- 
versities 1936-1956. Washington, D. C.: 
National Academy of Sciences—Nation- 
al Research Council. 1958. 155 p. $2.00. 
Television: How to Use it Wisely with 
Children. Josette Frank, New York: The 
Child Study Association of America, 132 
E. 74th St. 1959. 25 p. 25¢. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
Making Medical Care Better—and Easier 
to Pay For, Too. Herbert Yahraes. New 
York 16: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
E. 38th St. 1959. 28 p. 25¢. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 
Official Basketball Rules for Girls and 
Women. Reprint. AAHPER, 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 48 p. 25¢ 
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Saunders texts 
to help prepare 


your students for teaching 


health and physical education 


Nemir— 
THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


New—This valuable student text gives sound advice on how to 
detect and handle both physical and emotional illnesses in school 
children; and how to understand the teacher’s role in the school 
health program. The major portion of the book considers the 
growth and development of the child, his nutritiona} status, normal 
and abnormal, and his various health problems. Chapters cover: 
epilepsy; ear, nose and throat disorders; headache; skin and 
heart problems; etc. The latter part of the book covers health 
problems involved in school grounds and buildings, organization 
of a school health program and methods of teaching health. You'll 
find helpful guidance on: setting up preventive safety programs— 
planning the school health program—emergency care of injuries 
and sudden illness—methods of evaluating health education pro- 
grams, etc. 
By Atma Nemir, M.D., Professor and Director, Division of Health Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation; Acting Direc- 
tor, Student Health Service; Lecturer, Department of Preventive Medicine, 
College of Medicine, University of Utah. 428 pages, illustrated. poe 
i Ww 


Vannier and Foster— 


TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Second Edition—Here is a wealth of material on easily-taught 
activities for children in grades one to six. Every activity found in 
this book has been used successfully with elementary school chil- 
dren for a number of years. Detailed descriptions, diagrammatically 
illustrated, are given for such activities as: creative play, relay, 
rhythm and dances, stunts, team sports, quiet games, camping 
activities, etc. Suggestions are made as to how the various activi- 
ties may be taught. The authors stress the place of physical educa- 
tion in our constantly changing educational system, keeping in 
mind that elementary enrollment is higher than ever before. Spe- 
cial consideration is given to both the handicapped and the ex- 
ceptional child. 


By MARYHELEN VANNIER, Ed.D., Director, Women’s Division, Department 
of Health and Physical Education, Southern Methodist University; and 
Mitprep Foster, B.S., Teacher of Physical Education, Dallas Public School 
System, las, Texas. 368 pages, 300 illustrations (diagram line draw- 
ings). Second Edition. 





Willgoose— 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


New—Written for the student preparing to teach in elementary 
schools, this new text is full of practical ideas for health teaching 
activities. The author describes in detail what health facts the 
classroom teacher should teach and how she should teach them at 
the kindergarten, primary and intermediate levels. Early chapters 
consider the general tepics of school health and the health status 
of the child. They stress the detection and referral role of the class- 
room teacher and her cooperative function with the school health 
service personnel. The major part of the book concerns elementary 
health instruction. It gives orderly and practical help on the cur- 
riculum, methods, materials, sources and evaluation of health 
teaching. 

By Cart E. Wittcoose, Fd.D., Professor of Health and Physical Educa- 


tion, State University of New York, Oswego, New York. 450 pages, illus- 
trated. $5.25. 1 


New 


Williams, Brownell and Vernier— 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
HEALTH EDUCATION 

AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Fifth Edition—Superbly organized, this text gives the student the 
most reliable methods in health and physical education adminis- 
tration. Administrative problems are discussed in four general 
areas: Leadership, Program, Physical Facilities and Community 
and State Relationships. The student is clearly shown how to 
organize the work and workers, how to coordinate all efforts in 
this line, and how to promote greater efficiency in the health and 
physical education department. 


By Jesse Feminc Wittiams, M.D., Sc.D., Emeritus Professor of Physical 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University; CLirrorp LEE Brown- 
ELL, Ph.D., Professor and Chairman of the Department of Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education and Recreation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and ELMon Louis Vernier, Ed.D., Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Public Schools, Baltimore. 387 pages, illustrated, $4.75. 

Fifth Edition 
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Gladly sent to college teachers for consideration as texts 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5 
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Basketball Guide. Irma Schalk, editor. 
AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 
6, D. C. 160 p. 75¢. 


Aquatics Guide. [ris E. Andrews, editor. 
AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 
6, D. C. 144 p. 75¢. 


Volleyball Guide. Martha Verda, editor. 
AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 
6, D.C. 128 p. 75¢. 


Winter Sports and Outing Activities Guide. 
Mary Pieroth, editor. AAHPER, 1201 - 
16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 128 p. 
75¢. 


Physical Education for College Men and 
Women. National Conference Report. 
AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 
6, D. C. 34 p. $1.00. 


Complete Book of Gymnastics. Newton C. 
Loken and Robert J. Willoughby. New 
York 11: Prentice-Hall, Ine., 70 Fifth 
Avenue. 1959. 212 p. Trade Edition, 
$7.95. Text Edition for Classroom Adop- 
tion, $5.95. 


Tackle Table Tennis This Way. Ann Hay- 
don. Distributed by SportShelf, P. O. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y., for Stan- 
ley Paul, London. 1958. 128 p. Illus. 
$3.25. 


Tackle Lawn Tennis This Way. Angela 
Buxton. Distributed by SportShelf, 
P. O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y., for 
Stanley Paul, London. 1958. 132 p. 
Illus. $3.25 


The State Office for Sport and Youth 
Work in Norway: Responsibilities and Ac- 
tivities. Oslo, Norway: the State Office 
for Sport and Youth Work, Royal Min- 
istry of Chureh and Education Melt- 
zersgt. 4. 1959. 30 p. Illus. 


Sport and Age. Otto Johansen, M.D. 
Oslo, Norway: the State Office for Sport 
and Youth Work, Royal Ministry of 
Church and Edueation. Meltzersgt. 4. 
1958. 112 p. Illus. Text in Norwegian. 


Modern Lawn Tennis. Tony and Joy Mot- 
tram. Distributed by SportShelf, P. O. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y., for Nicho- 
las Kaye, London. 1957. 160 p. Illus. 
$4.50. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 
College and Construction in Elementary 
and Junior High Schools. Lois Lord. 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts: Davis Pub- 
lieations, Ine., Printers Building. 1959. 
112 p. Illus. $5.95. 


Handbook of the Square Dancing at Sight. 
Nina Wilde. New Roohelle, N.Y.: Sport- 
Shelf. 1959. 38 p. Illus. $1.75. 


The Creative Years. Reuel L. Howe. 
Greenwich, Conn.: The Seabury Press. 
1959. 239 p. $3.50. 


Manual for Outdoor Laboratories. Rich- 
ard L. Weaver, editor. Danville, Illi- 
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nois: Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
Ine. 1959. 81 p. Illus. $1.25. 


Children’s Books for $1.25 or Less. Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.: Assn. for Childhood 
Educational International, 1200 - 15th 
St., N.W. 1959. 35 p. 75¢ 


Presenting Church Drama. Cecil McGee. 
Nashville 3, Tenn.: Baptist Sunday 
School Board. 14 p. 


Better Camping, A Procedure for Admin- 
istration of National Standards and De- 
sirable Practices for YMCA Camps. New 
York: Association Press. 1959. 36 p. 
$1.50. 


Instructions to Young Collectors. Guy R. 
Williams. “British.” Distributed by 
SportShelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 1959. $126 p. $3.75. 


Croquet Handbook. Arthur G. F. Ross. 
“British.” Distributed by SportShelf, 
P. O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 1959. 
144 p. $4.25. 


Instructions to Young Photographers. 
Houston Rogers. “British.” Distributed 
by SportShelf, P. O. Box 634, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 1959. 120 p. $3.75. 


Party Games for Young Children. Jayne 
Grey. “British.” Distributed by Sport- 
Shelf, P. O. Box 634, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 1955. 96 p. Illus. $2.50. 


How to Read a Rabbit. Jean Fritz. New 
York 19: Coward-MeCann, Ine., 2 W. 
45th St. 1959. 58 p. Illus. $2.50. 


Palace Under the Sea. Elizabeth P. Hepp- 
ner. New York 11: The Maemillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave. 1959. 178 p. $2.75. 


The Book of Experiments. Leonard de 
Vries. New York 11: The Maemillan 
Co., 60 Fifth Ave. 1959. 121 p. Illus. 
$3.00. 


This is Paris. M. Sasek. New York 11: 
The Maemillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave. 1959. 
60 p. Illus. $3.50. 


The Baldhead Mountain Expedition. Alf 
Evers. New York 11: The Maemillan 
Co., 60 Fifth Ave. 1959. 205 p. Illus 
$3.00. 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Write to National Education Associa- 
tion Publications — Sales Dept. 1201 - 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for 
publications listed below. 


Problems & Opportunities in Financing 
Education. Committee on Tax Education 
& School Finance. 1959. 160 p. 75¢. 


Salaries Paid Central-Office School Ad- 
ministrators, 1958-59, Urban Districts 
30,000 to 100,000 in Population. Re- 
search Report 1959-R15. 98 p. 50¢. 
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Rasch and Burke — 
Kinesiology and 
Applied Anatomy 


By PHILIP J. RASCH, 
Ph.D., C.C.T., F.A.C.S.M. 


Associate Professor of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, College of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons, Los Angeles 


and ROGER K. BURKE, 
Ph.D., F.A.C.S.M. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Occidental College, Los Angeles 


This is a new concise and function- 
ally illustrated study of the mecha- 
nisms of muscular movement. The 
text describes how exercises are per- 
formed, how they react on the body, 
their relationship to body develop- 
ment, and their prevention and re- 
lief of defects and deformities. It 
is the science of human movement. 


New. 456 Pages. 226 Illustrations, 
18 in Color. $7.50 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Morrison & Chenoweth— 
Physical Diagnosis 


By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, 


A.M., M.D., Sc.D. 
Late Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education, 
and Director of Men’s Gymnasium in Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 


and LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, 
A.B., M.D. 
Late Professor of Hygiene and Director of the 
Students’ Health Service, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


All the facts needed to qualify 
teachers without medical education 
to give health instruction and assist 
with physical examinations and 
other health appraisal situations are 
in this book. Emphasis is on normal 
as well as common abnormalities 
found among school children. “An 


excellent text.’? — The Physical 
Educator. 
5th Ed. 412 Pages. 208 Illus. $5.50 


PHILADELPHIA 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Outstanding RONALD books... 








Foundations and Principles 
of Physical Education 
NATALIE MARIE SHEPARD, Denison University 


January, 1960! Designed for the undergraduate 
physical education student, this new textbook de- 
lineates the place and significance of physical edu- 
cation in the pattern of American educational life. 
Specific principles are presented in the areas of 
curriculum, instruction, administration, and evalu- 
ation; the relationship of principles to program is 
emphasized in each area. Book covers educational 
objectives and emphasizes the important role of 
play. Briefly reviews the history of physical educa- 
tion and athletics. Each chapter contains pertinent 
study questions and selected readings. 380 pp. $5 


Guidance of Children 
Through Physical Education 
DOROTHY LA SALLE, Wayne State University 

This popular basic textbook offers practical ideas 
and materials of instruction for a physical educa- 
tion program suited to children of the first six 
grades. It sets forth the objectives of physical edu- 
cation and analyzes the contributions which physi- 
cal education makes to health, emotional growth, 
and play skills. Includes over 110 games, sports, 
and relays, and more than 50 self-testing activities 
and stunts. “Well organized.” —Journal of Physi- 
cal Education. 2nd Ed. 75 ills., tables. 375 pp. 

$5.00 


Team Sports for Girls 
Edited by ANN PATERSON, San Francisco State College 


A thorough presentation of the techniques of teach- 
ing team sports to junior and senior high-school 
girls. Individual chapters are devoted to lacrosse. 
speed-a-way, field hockey, speedball, soccer, soft- 
ball, volleyball and basketball. Each chapter gives 
the history and object of the game, facilities and 
equipment required, positions and duties of the 
players, basic skills, strategy, etc. “Just the one for 


physical education major classes.”.—MArTHA V. 
ARNOLD, Radford College. 7 Contributing Authori- 
ties. 92 ills., 396 pp. $5.50 


Field Hockey for 
Players, Coaches, and Umpires 
JOSEPHINE T. LEES and BETTY SHELLENBERGER 


A complete guide to the techniques and tactics of 
winning field hockey. Action photos of every stroke 
show how they are executed and which strokes are 
best for stopping the ball, passing, shooting for 
goal, tackling, etc. Step-by-step diagrams illustrate 
the “perfect” attack and defense response in numer- 
ous game situations, showing each player’s position 
in relation to teammates and opponents. “Extremely 
complete and valuable.”—Scholastic Coach. A 
Ronald Sports Library book. 55 ills., 119 pp. 

$2.95 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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PHYSICAL —— . califone 





FITNESS _ TMBOR DAN PHONOGRAPHS 
includes match these 
qualities of: qualities, 


Reliable, variable speed from 
16 to 84 RPM for all rhythm work. 


Drawn steel chassis and 
%”" plywood cases. 


Portable or stationary — 
a phonograph, transcription player 
or complete sound system. 


The Califone PROMENADE 
Model 25V-8A (pictured above ) 
supplies sound to 3500 persons. 


Superior construction and 
design for years of continuous 
rigorous, trouble-free school use. 
Ask your Califone dealer for a demonstration 


califone © Dept. JHP-4 


1020 NO. LA BREA 
CORPORATION HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 




















ITHACA COLLEGE 


offers 
1960 SUMMER STUDY ABROAD 
Africa Puerto Rico & V.I. 
Europe South America 
Mexico Soviet Union 


Approved for Graduate, Undergraduate and 
Teacher Certification credit. 

Please check below the programs that interest you and send 
for detailed booklet and folders. 
ATTEND OLYMPIC GAMES. Study 60 days in 7 
countries. Dr. and Mrs. Bernard (Jerry) Hughes in 
charge. 
Physical Education, Health Education, Recreation 
and Youth Movements in European countries. 


8 credits [_| 
Latin-American Civilization (Peru, Ecuador and 
the Land of the Incas). 8 credits [ 
Cultural Development of Mexico. 6 credits [] 


Socio-Economic Problems of Central and East 
Africa 8 credits 
Culture of Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands 

8 credits 
Music in Europe 6 to 8 credits 
Culture and Education in Soviet Union 8 credits [] 


O 


OO 


Please write: 


WILLIAM M. GRIMSHAW, Director Graduate Studies 
Ithaca College Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Co-operative Action for 
College Health 


(Continued from page 38) 





health education faculty and partici- 
pated in course planning. In addi- 
tion, referral techniques were re- 
viewed and communication channels 
cleared so that health service, health 
instruction, and the deans’ offices 
shared certain information about stu- 
dents with problems. One outcome 
of these practices was that health 
education faculty were occasionally 
invited by the deans to meet with 
head residents, dormitory proctors, 
and house mothers to their mutual 
enlightenment and the enhancement 
of student well-being. 

One of the institutions having a 
college chaplain reported very bene- 
ficial results from inviting that per- 
son to discuss with the students some 
of the religious factors related to 
marriage and parenthood. Other con- 
sultants reportedly utilized with 
profit were: 

1. Physical education faculty, to dis- 
cuss exercise, body mechanics, and train- 
ing programs. 

2. Driver education personnel, to en- 
rich portions of the safety unit or course. 

3. Speech authorities, to diseuss the 
relationship between emotional health 
and speech. 

Summary and Conclusions 


e The benefits of common plan- 
ning by all who share responsibility 
for student health and well-being are 
almost self-evident. All that needs to 
be done in many eases is to allow op- 
portunity through regularly sched- 
uled meetings. 

® There are many resource per- 
sons available in most colleges. Their 
appearance in the classroom as con- 
sultants is weleomed by students and 
appears to be of value. 

e The college health classes can 
do much to ‘‘sell’’ the programs of 
health services. Advantages are re- 
ciprocal. 

* College health and safety coun- 
cils show promise to the extent that 
their establishment might well be 
considered. 

¢ The general health course re- 
quired in many colleges would seem 
to offer a fine opportunity for a 
continuing freshman orientation. * 
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EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOL 
HEALTH 
EDUCATION 





Considering the improvement of the 
health of the school child as a continuous b 
development, influenced from many 4 
sources, this book aims to provide teach- 
ers with a wide view of the health pro- y /, Ps ff 
gram as a vital part of the total educa- rt “P e wre elt 
tional function. The school health pro- 
gram and its aspects are covered fully, aia 
placing major emphasis on the role and 
responsibilities of the teacher and on the | A SI, 
many opportunities for community and 4 onn ° aw 
school cooperation. 

Part I shows the relation of health 
education to modern science and explains 
the forces and factors which influence 
health, pointing out the need for educa- 
tion and guidance in health problems. 
Part II deals in detail with the respon- 
sibility of the school in developing a 
health program through effective organ- 
ization and coordination of community 
resources, while Part III discusses the 
planning and organization of health 
teaching, and the scope and use of audio- APPLETON 
visual materials. An appendix is included 


which contains three comprehensive re- CENTURY 


source units, specific information on 


diseases, and sample record forms. CROFTS INC 
421 pages $4.75 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 




















NEWEST MEMBER 
of a Growing Family 





Classroom Teacher Series in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Teaching Nutrition joins a famous series of attractively illustrated AAHPER pamphlets especially 
designed to help the classroom teacher in her daily work. Choose from the following four titles. 


Teaching Dental Health ———————Outdoor Education 
32 p.— 75¢ 32 p.— 75¢ 
Classroom Activities ————Teaching Nutrition 
64 p. — $1.00 32 p. — 75¢ 


Order from: AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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pro! 


EDRON 


A perfectly symmetrical polyhedron possessing 
the absolute maximum number of poles that can be 
placed on a sphere... 








That's the icosahedron...the strongest, best-balanced 
carcass pattern that can be applied to a ball. 








Uniformity is just one of the values in Vort’s 
revolutionary new icosahedron ball production method. 
Batteries of electronically-controlled, fully-automated 
machines place the same precise carcass pattern 

on every Vorr ball. It means that every inch of 

that carcass has equal coverage and structural strength. 
It means absolutely consistent carcass life, cover 
thickness and ball weight. 

It means that test after test of the new Vorr bail, 

in the laboratory and in the field, has produced the 
same exceptional results. That’s uniformity. 
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KEEPING UP WITH FITNESS 


Editor, LOUIS E. MEANS 7 
AAHPER National Headquarters 











FITNESS CONCLAVE AT AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


The Third Annual Meeting of the 
President’s Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Fitness of American Youth 
was held at the Air Force Academy in 
Colorado in September. Over 100 com- 
mittee members were present. Many 
leaders of AAHPER were active in the 
discussions. Louis E. Means and Julian 
W. Smith of AAHPER were present to 
supervise an exhibit of OPERATION 
FITNESS—U. §&. A., which attracted 
much favorable attention. 

Homer C. Wadsworth of Kansas City 
presided. Addresses were given by 
Shane MacCarthy; Col. Louis Kossuth 
ef the American College of Preventive 
Medicine; Ephraim R. Gomberg, execu- 
tive director, White House Conference 
on Children and Youth; Mrs. James 
Parker, National PTA president; Frank 
Manley, director, Mott Foundation Pro- 
gram, Flint, Michigan; Theodore P. 
Bank, The Athletic Institute; George 
Hjelte, general manager, Los Angeles 
Parks and Recreation; Finis Engleman, 
NEA; Philip E. Ryan, National Health 
Council; G. Douglas Talbott, M.D., Day- 
ton Area Heart Association; Martha 
Allen, national director, Camp Fire 
Girls; and Marion D. Hanks, Elder, 
Chureh of Jesus Christ of the Latter 
Day Saints, Salt Lake City. 

Group discussions produced recom- 
mendations for future action by the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness. 
Much of the action design proposed is 
either already being implemented or 
planned for OPERATION FITNESS 
—U.S.A. 

This Conference carried a new note of 
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Left to right, Arthur A. Esslinger, AAHPER president; Fred A. Seaton, 
United State Secretary of the Interior; Carl A. Troester, Jr., AAHPER 
executive secretary; and Shane MacCarthy, executive secretary, the 
President's Council on Youth Fitness, at the recent fitness meetings. 


optimism and a feeling that real fitness 
efforts were in the making and that real 
progress was now observable. Previous 
meetings of the advisory group were 
somewhat more critical. There is no 
doubt about the growing awareness of 
Americans toward fitness needs. There is 
now ready response to the efforts of all 
agencies and groups to provide vital 
programs of fitness for all ages. 


NEW MEXICO FITNESS 
CONFERENCE 


John Burroughs, Governor of New 
Mexico, has proclaimed the week of 
December 6-12 as Youth Fitness Week 
in that state. He has called a statewide 
conference on the fitness of New Mexi- 
can vouth which will be convened on the 
University of New Mexico campus, De- 
cember 10-11. 

Invited to attend are almost 5000 
citizens and leaders in fitness, including 
municipal officials, school administrators, 
physical educators, PTA unit presidents, 
and organization representatives. Meet- 
ings will be open to the general public. 
Four general sessions will be held in the 
Johnson Gym Arena, at the University, 
and one session will be held in the Al- 
buquerque Civie Auditorium. Work 
group sessions will be held in the new 
University Union Building. 

Principal speakers at the conference 
will be Shane MacCarthy, executive di- 
rector, President’s Council on Youth 
Ftness; Homer C. Wadsworth, chair- 
man, President’s Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee; Louis E. Means, director of spe- 














First recipient of new scholarship established 
by American Machine & Foundry Company 
and its subsidiary W. J. Voit Rubber Corpora- 
tion to encourage college-bound students to 
enter physical fitness teaching is John B. 
Watkins of Jamestown, New York, receiving 
conqratulations from Willard Voit, president 
of the W. J. Voit Rubber Corporat’on. Left 
is Raymond A. Weiss, New York University 
professor of education, and president of the 
AAHPER Research Council which selected 
the winner from 1000 high school applicants. 
At right is Carter L. Burgess, president of 
American Machine & Foundry*Company, and 
1957 chairman of the President's Citizens Ad- 
visory Com. on the Fitnes of American Youth. 


cial projects and of OPERATION FIT- 
NESS—USA, AAHPER-NEA; W. W. 
Bauer, M.D., American Medical Associa- 
tion; Tom L. Popejoy, president, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico; Tom Wiley, 
state superintendent of public instrue- 
tion; and Chester C. Travelstead, dean, 
College of Edueation, University of 


New Mexico. Armond Seidler is confer- 
erce director. 

One of the features of the program 
will be a special showing of the Russian 
film “Youth Holiday.” A panel will then 
consider the implications of this film. 





AAHPER leaders at Colorado meeting on fitness of youth included, 
back row, |. to r., Julian W. Smith, Lawrence Morehouse, Simon A. 
McNeely, Louis E. Means, Reynold Carlson; front row, |. to r., Lois 
Downs, Elsa Schneider, and Thelma Bishop. Over 100 persons attended. 
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FITNESS INVENTORY 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Your Community — A 
School-Community Fitness In- 
ventory is now available fol- 
lowing its premiere showing 
at the recent fitness confer- 
ence at the Air Force Acad- 
emy in Colorado. 


Basic to any action and 
progress in fitness has been 
the need for a sound check 
list which can be used to as- 
sess current fitness resources 
before making plans for fu- 
ture action in each commu- 
nity. Your Community has 
been carefully developed by 
the profession to answer the 
demand for an 
tool. 


evaluation 


This school-community 
check list will help school and 
community leaders develop a 
real team approach to fitness. 
It is the first logical step to- 
ward cooperative, intelligent 
effort to provide a fitness pro- 
gram that has real meaning 
and utility. It suggests the 
of an evaluation 
team, composed of lay and 
professional leaders, working 
together for effective action. 


selection 


Sections in the inventory 
cover health and safety edu- 
cation, physical education and 
sports, school-community rec- 
reation, and related problems 
of facilities and finance. 


Single copies are 75¢; 10 
or more copies, 20% dis- 
count. Order from AAHPER- 
NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 




















Use of the AAHPER Test 

The AAHPER national fitness test 
program contiuues to gain local accept- 
ance over the nation. Over 10 million 
children and youth have been tested dur- 
ing the first six months by school, rec- 
reation, and camp leaders, in fifty states. 
Interesting outcomes have been observed, 
some of which will be mentioned in this 
column. Space will not permit ade- 
quate coverage here, but it is hoped 
that a new publication will soon carry 
the total fitness message to the nation. 

It has been encouraging to note that 
in most instances the test has been wise- 
ly used, not as a total program in it- 
self, but as an evaluative instrument to 
help discover individual and program 
weaknesses and to help strengthen pro- 
grams. Parents are showing increasing 
interest in the health and fitness status 
of their offspring. They want tangible 
evidence of test results. Leaders in 
various local and state areas are using’ 
different techniques in reaching children 
through the test program. Mention of 
some of these may help others to plan 
their program of action. 

Mabei Locke, University of Idaho, re- 
ports that the University is using re- 
search funds for the test program in 
half of the Idaho schools this fall in all 
grades. Out of this project should come 
fitness data of real import to future 
programs in that area. 

The New Mexico Council on Youth Fitness, 
which is testing all school children in 
that state by college test teams, now has 
Dewey F. Langston of Eastern New Mexico 
University as president, Frank Papesy of 
St. Michael’s College as vice-president, 
and Cathy Edmondson of Eastern New 
Mexico University as secretary-treasurer. 

Joseph Skapik has directed the summer 
Sokol physical education instructors 
school at Bonton, New Jersey, where use 
of the AAHPER Fitness Test was fea- 
tured through the summer. 

The Wyoming AAHPER unit held its first 
annual workshop in Casper last spring. 
Help came from the State Medical So- 
ciety and the State Department of Pub- 
lic Health. It was recommended that a 
state director be employed in the State 
Department of Education. Okie Blan- 
chard led a discussion demonstration on 
the AAHPER Test and its values.: Don 
Ayers is president of WAHPER. 

Yoshiyuki Noguchi will use the AAHPER 
Fitness Test on thousands of Japanese 
children this fall. Forrest Jameson of Palo 
Alto, California, will work with local 
leaders to use the AAHPER test in New 
Zealand and Australia for thousands of 
children over a nine-month period. In- 
teresting comparative data may result 
from these concentrated efforts abroad. 

All youth at Boys and Girls State in 
Nebraska received the AAPHER test 
this summer. Ed Higginbotham of Lincoln 
reports that nonathletes did well and 
discovered unknown abilities in mateh- 
ing strides with athletes. He felt the 
program, first of its kind in the nation, 


had excellent motivation power. The 
American Legion provided AAHPER 
awards for all participants. 

Helen Zimmerman of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity led a test survey of 2000 youth 
in that area. She found that boys 
ranked above the national norms in four 
events but were substandard in the sit- 
up, pull-up, and 50-yard dash. Girls 
were below average in soft ball throw, 
sit-up, and pull-up. Mr. Zimmerman felt 
that low marks were caused by weak- 
nesses in lower abdominal, lower back, 
and shoulder muscles, which should re- 
sult in new program emphasis in Illinois 
schools. 

George Ratcliff demonstrated use of the 
AAHPER Fitness Test at the Vermont 
spring conference at Green Mountain. 
Ray Magwire, state director in Vermont, 
reports that physical education is not 
the target for curtailment in that state, 
even though other educational areas are 
feeling pressures. 

In Duluth, Minnesota, a summer report 
card on Fitness was printed and used 
with excellent results. It carries the stu- 
dent’s fitness record, a message to par- 
ents, a check list of physical condi- 
tioners for daily summer use, a list of 
17 activities on which records were 
maintained, and the following message 
from Superintendent of Schools Alvin T. 
Stolen: “We have long recognized the 
value of the school’s physical education 
program as a basis for further intelli- 
gent participation by youth. They learn 
what activities are helpful in developing 
physical fitness, but need much more 
activity time than can be given in the 
school day. If parents will encourage 
their children to participate in physical 
activities such as those listed on this 
eard, we should see development: of 
physical fitness in the youth of our city.” 
Florence Owens of Duluth gave leadership 
to this project. Bob Ballinger of Clarissa, 
Minnesota, has developed a unique report 
ecard for recording physical efficiency 
test results. 

Quinn Constantz of Western Carolina 
College reports good results from a 
planned “homework” fitness program 
required of all freshmen. The AAHPER 
Fitness Test was administered for gifted 
children on campus last summer with 
startling results. Anyone desiring in- 
formation may contact Quinn at Cullow- 
hee, North Carolina. 

Tom Hallstrom of Omaha reached over 
12,000 students last spring with the 
AAHPER test program, with expansion 
planned this year....To aid in strength- 
ening the fitness of Washington youth, 
the testing program is being stepped up 
and physical education curriculum guides 
have been developed with activity in- 
struments to help teachers counteract the 
disturbing statewide test results dis- 
closed last spring. . . . Carl Erickson of 
Kent State University (Ohio) conducted 
a Physical Fitness Workshop during the 
summer. 
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Outlasts Rubber 2 to! 


For indoor or outdoor play—a Wilson TN ball is by any 
standard, the finest basketball you can buy. Players go for 
it...like the precise and easy way it handles. Durability? 
Nothing can match it...underneath that long-lasting TN 
cover is a carcass which never loses its shape. Get the 
Wilson TN ball, the toughest, playingest ball ever built. 





Win With 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 








Principles of the Olympics 





(Continued from page 26) 
world would be a sorry place with- 
out them. 

An amateur sportsman knows that 
sport is recreation, play, fun, and 
avocation ; he has his eyes on a high- 
er goal, the main business of his life 
—-his education or his vocation. He 
does not want to waste his valuable 
time as a professional entertainer ; 
he does not want to be part of a 
troop of trained seals for the amuse- 
ment of the public. He plays for his 
own entertainment. He always does 
the best he can in the circumstances, 
and he acquires valuable experiences 
and qualities. The man who climbs 
the Matterhorn or who runs a four- 
minute mile does not expect to find 
a pot of gold when he arrives. He 
has not conquered Nature, he has 
conquered himself, and he has the 
great, never-to-be-forgotten self-sat- 
isfaction and pleasure that follow. 

The amateur has a philosophy en- 
tirely different from that of the pro- 


fessional athlete, who does nothing 
unless he is paid. With a profession- 
al, sports is a vocation; his main ob- 
jective is to win, because the more 
he wins the better he is paid. The 
amateur also wants to win, but it is 
the manner in which victory is won 
that is most important to him. He 
wants always to improve, and he 
wants always to do his best in the 
circumstances that prevail, but he 
does not wish to sacrifice his educa- 
tion or his vocation for a hollow vic- 
tory. Amateur sports organizations 
must point out to the public and to 
their members these great advan- 
tages of amateurism as a philosophy 
of life. 

We have no quarrel with the hon- 
est professionals who have every 
right to go into moving pictures, 
television, or any other branch of 
the entertainment business. It is 
only those who dishonestly pretend 
to be amateurs who are cheating and 
deserve censure. 

To admit professionals would 
change the entire character of the 


Olympic Games, which exist because 
of the interest and devotion of 
countless amateur officials in the na- 
tional Olympic Committees, in na- 
tional federations, and in interna- 
tional federations, who give of their 
time and energy for the sake of the 
cause. There is nothing to prevent 
professional athletes from organiz- 
ing their own games if they so de- 
sire, but let them keep out of the 
Olympic Games, where they are not 
wanted. The introduction of profes- 
sionalism and the resultant commer- 
cialization of the Olympic Games 
could destroy all the delicate and 
subtle values and leave nothing 
but a cold and mercenary business 
enterprise. 

The Olympic Games must be kept 
strictly amateur, free from political 
intrigue and dollar signs, and with- 
out racial, religious, or political dis- 
crimination, as they were designed 
by Baron de Coubertin and have 
been continued up to this date by 
the International Olympic Com- 
mittee. * 
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... the GENUINE 
AUTOGRAPHED MODELS 
of these 
FAMOUS SLUGGERS 





LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Editor, JULIAN W. SMITH 
Director, AAHPER Outdoor Education Project 


e Two unique 4-H Club projects in 
outdoor education—riflery and fishing 
are conducted by the Extension Service 
of Oregon State College under the diree- 
tion of Andy Landforce, extension wild- 
life management specialist. More than 
800 boys and girls participate in these 
programs each summer. 





e The Bear Valley Unified School 
District, California, offers a skiing pro- 
gram as part of the school’s instructional 
program, reports William J. Wynn, dis- 
trict superintendent. 


e The Wausau Elementary Schools, 
Wisconsin, have conducted an outdoor 
school for fifth and sixth grade students 
for the past four years. Plans are un- 
der way to develop camping facilities in 
the school forest for all of the school 
system’s outdoor education activities. 


e A travel camping trip for high 
school students conducted by Ray Deur, 
Western Michigan University, Kalama- 
z00, has been in operation for ten years. 
This year, a group of 30 spent a month 
traveling in the west. 


e The Klamath County School Dis- 
trict, Kalamath Falls, Oregon, includes 
conservation and outdoor education in 
the curriculum. Isabelle Brixner, super- 
visor, reports inservice training for 
teachers, a television program, and field 
trips. 


e The West Rock Nature Center, 
New Haven, Connecticut, has helped en- 
rich the lives of boys and girls in the 
community for many years. One of the 
tributes to its service is the compilation 
of a “Nature Center Natural History 
Field Guide” by five men who were mem- 
bers of the center in their boyhood. “My 
kids continue to amaze me,” says Tony 
Cosenza, supervisor. 


e Outdoor education activities are in- 
cluded in the health education program 
of the Jersey City Publie Schools, New 
Jersey, according to R. Dudley Meiers, 
assistant director of the Division of 
Health and Physical Education. 


e Riflery and gun safety, archery, and 
water safety were among the activities 
of the Dimondale School Camping Pro- 
gram, Dimondale, Michigan, now in its 
sixth year. James M. Bannick is the 
director of the program. 


e Rifle shooting, stocking trout, plant- 
ing trees, and wildlife management are 
among the outdoor education activities 
of Wardensville High School, West Vir- 
ginia, according to John H. Aylor of 
the high school faculty. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 





e A Department of Mountain Recrea- 
tion has been organized by the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, to help sum- 
mer students enjoy the mountain coun- 
try to its fullest. A variety of outdoor 
education activities is offered, as re- 


ported by Frederick W. Bierhaus. 


e Phillips University, Enid, Okla- 
homa, offers a science and arts camp in 
Colorado as a part of the summer pro- 
gram. Field experiences in outdoor ed- 
ucation are included in the curriculum. 


e Wilbraham, a suburb of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, has taken a new 
look at its school grounds because of 
student field trips and projects under the 
direction of Springfield College Biology 
Department. 


e The Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, conducts a series of field 
trips for girls and boys during July and 
August. William R. Overlease, chair- 
man, Department of Edueation, is the 
director. 


e A Conservation Education Camp 
for teachers and students and a master’s 
degree program in conservation are 
among the offerings of the Indiana De- 
partment of Conservation, Department 
of Public Instruction, and Purdue Uni- 
versity. The program is under the di- 
rection of health, physical education, 
and recreation, headed by Howard H. 
Michaud, director, Department of For- 
estry and Conservation, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana. 


e A college settlement farm camp, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was the set- 
ting for a week’s experience in outdoor 
education for sixth and seventh grade 
classes of the Brown Elementary School 
during the past school year. 


e A three-hour course in outdoor ed- 
ueation is offered by the School of Edu- 
sation, Boston University. for teachers 
in service. James A. Wylie is the in- 
structor. 


e A Viking Junior Gun Club has 
been organized at Marysville High 
School, Michigan. At present, there are 
49 members, with new ones joining at 
each meeting. The club is affiliated with 
the National Rifle Association. Frederick 
Hop, -leader, reports that they have in- 
cluded trap shoots, .22-rifle matches, big- 
bore rifle matches, rifle and shot shell 
loading sessions, and silk screen sessions 
(members make targets and emblems and 
print their insignia on shirts and jack- 
ets). The elub has the use of an outdoor 
range on Saturdays. Equipment has 
been purchased by money-making activi- 


ties. One of the main attributes of this 
club is the morale-building effect it has 
had with many of the boys in their elass- 
room attitude. 


e An outdoor and continuing educa- 
tion workshop for county school super- 
intendents was held at Camp Arrah 
Wanna, Oregon, in June. George Sirnio, 
State Department of Education, Salem, 
Oregon, was the co-ordinator, and Hugh 
B. Masters, director of the Georgia Cen- 
ter for Continuing Education, University 
of Georgia, was the guest consultant. 


e Utah State University, Logan, 
Utah, has offered a course since 1940 in 
western woodcraft—a course in knowing 
how to live comfortably and work safely 
when the mountains are covered by deep 
snow. George H. Kelker, professor of 
wildlife management at the University, 
is in charge of the course. 


e The Women’s Recreation Associa- 
tion, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
conducts a series of outing activities 
throughout the school year, according to 
a report from Jeanne Bassett, instructor. 


e Outdoor Education is a basic activ- 
ity in the physical education, recreation, 
and intramural program of Michigan’s 
newest institution—Michigan State Uni- 
versity-Oakland which opened its doors 
this fall to the first freshman class. The 
facilities include 1600 acres of rolling 
land, a stream, a lake, and woods. Con- 
sequently, a program adapted to the 
needs and interests of students includes 
shooting, archery, casting, skiing, skat- 
ing, and swimming along with a number 
of other sports which can take place on 
the outdoor site. 

Other activities will be developed as 
the new intramural building, now on the 
drawing boards, is constructed. The 
program at the new university is under 
the direction of Dr. Hollie L. Lepley 
and Jean Young, both of whom have 
positions with the Pontiac Public 
Schools. Dr. Lepley is director of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, Pontiac Publie Schools, and Jean 
Young is supervisor of Elementary 
Physical Education. The students are 
showing much interest and enthusiasm 
in helping to plan and develop physical 
education, recreation, and intramural 
activities. 


e Twelve sixth-grade classrooms from 
the East Greenbush Central Schools, 
New York, will have their outdoor elass- 
room in a camp this fall. Margaret E. 
Mineh reports much enthusiasm about 
the program. 


e A year-round nature program is 
maintained by the Nature and Garden 
Unit of the Department of Parks and 
Recreation, City of Detroit. Nature ac- 
tivities are conducted for children and 
adults in five of the city parks, accord- 
ing to a report from Charles C. Schad, 
a member of the department. * 
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® field of work, type of assignment, 
: assigning agency, and year of assign- 
ment. Students and sports special- 
ists on brief missions should not be 


included. 
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Physical Education in Indonesia 
S. L. ONG 


University of Indonesia, Bandung 


Indonesia is a country where the sun 
always shines and the playing fields are 
always dry. Physical education has its 
center in the Ministry of Education, and 
the X.0O.1., the Indonesian Olympic Com- 
mittee, co-ordinates sports in general. 
The Madjelis Pendidikan Committee 
(the Council for Physical Education), a 
private body, advises, co-ordinates, and 
supports physical education in the 
schools and universities, as well as for 
the police and the armed forces. 

The school of Physical Education at 
the University of Indonesia in Bandung 
prepares physical education teachers as 
does Jogjakarta’s Gadjah-Mada Univer- 
sity. The Bumi-Siliwangi Teachers Col- 
lege has a department of physical educa- 
tion which is growing rapidly. Several 
staff members from these institutions 
have studied physical education abroad. 

After World War MII, Indonesia 
started a revolution to gain independ- 
ence, with resulting property damage. 
Schools and colleges still suffer from the 
lack of finances, which means that build- 
ings and supplies are often lacking. The 
physical education teacher has a diffi- 
eult job working with what he has on 
hand, and mimeographed materials often 
take the place of textbooks. 

Indonesians are anxious to build up 
their country in every way possible, and 
this includes the field of physical eduea- 
tion. Indonesians realize that a sound 
mind in a sound body is most important 
in today’s world. After hundreds of 
years as a colony, the people now feel 
that their future is in their own hands, 
and physieal education is an important 
part of that future. 


Outdoor Physical Education 

In Indonesia physical education teach- 
ers can work outside with their classes 
practically the entire year. They get 
along with little equipment and much 
improvisation. The equipment available 
comes mostly from Indonesia itself, be- 
cause it is too difficult and expensive to 
import sports equipment. Bamboo, 
wood, and rubber are readily available 
and serve many needs. Some colleges 
do have European and American sports 
equipment, but this wears out soon 
through use and the subtropical climate. 

Girls take part in physical education 
classes and enjoy rhythmics very much. 
Gamelan (native music) aceompanys 
many of the exercises, and some Western 
tunes are enjoyed as well. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 





Self-defense sports like judo, boxing, 
and fencing are compulsory for physical 
education majors. In addition, pent jak 
(the native Indonesian self-defense) is 
taught practically everywhere. 

Soccer is the national sport. Even in 
the smallest villages boys play soccer 
with leather or paper-rubber balls. Vol- 


Although sports of European or American origin 
are popular, the most universally taught sport 
is pent jak, the native Indonesian art of self- 
defense. Applying the rules in a most effective 
manner, a sophomore girl overpowers a junior 
boy in an outdoor class in physical education. 


leyball is also popular. In the primary 
schools rounders, kastic, and kiepers are 
regular program items. Gymnastics is 
not very popular. 

Physical. education leaders are not 
satisfied with the present state of the 
profession and are looking to other 
countries for good ideas that may prove 
useful at home. We hope to send addi- 
tional teachers to other countries to help 
them gain a broader educational outlook, 
although our colleagues abroad may 
sometimes forget what their predecessors 
experienced in the earlier days. We in 
Indonesia look forward to research cen- 
ters with highly trained professors and 
excellent buildings, stadiums, and fields. 

We hope that this brief article may 
serve to bring about better understand- 
ing of physical education in both the 
United States and in Indonesia. We want 
the same goal for our people that you 
desire for yours 
sano, * 


mens sana in corpore 





Active people 
go for Coke! 



































































Take a break... 
Have a Coke 
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Here are suits 
designed for 
attraction as well 

as action — superbly 
molded of DURENE 
ELASTI-KNIT for y, 
firm support — 
and free — 

movement, with a 

permanently shirred, fully-lined bra and 
adjustable shoulder straps for the ultimate 

in figure flattery. Ocean Pool’s “Fashion Line” 
is Redmanized® to retain perfect fit and 
produced with traditional high-quality 
precision — your assurance of long, 
trouble-free wear. 


Style No. 36 (right) — Skirtless — Sizes 30-42 

Style No. 37 (left) — Same as 36, but with Half Skirt 

Style No. 38 (not ill.) — Skirtless classic Pool suit — 
Sizes 22-46 

Style No. 39 — same as 38, but with Half Skirt 


All styles available in these vat dyed colors: 
Aqua ° Scarlet * Sky Blue * Jade Green © Royal Blue 
Navy * Burgundy « Forest Green 


For information on the complete Ocean Pool line of 
swimwear, supplies, equipment and accessories, send 
for Catalog B, 


OCEAN POOL Supply CO. 155 West 23 Street + pA York 11, N.Y. 











JUDO UNIFORMS of Championship Weight 
“Pigeon” Brand—Kodokan Recommended 
COAT: Double-Hollow Weave (Reinforced) 
PANTS and BELT: Single Drill 


Immediate Delivery [ 
From Stock 
. astello \4 706 


: EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
New York City ' 


30 East TentH Street, New York 3, New York 
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The Recreation Budget 





P (Continued from page $1) 
Ry y 


tice of “Officials to allow department 
heads to return for further explana- 
tion of those areas which have been 
deleted from the budget. 

The managing authority tentative- 
ly approves the city or school budg- 
et, and it is left open for public in- 
spection for varying periods accord- 
ing to state and local laws. After 
the inspection period the budget is 
finally adopted. It is usual to make 
funds available under the budget 
after the tentative approval by the 
appropriate managing authority. 

Budget making is a long drawn 
out process and varies from state to 
state and community to community 
because of different laws and ordi- 
naneces which affect municipal gov- 
ernment. It is, therefore, essential 
that you know your state and local 
laws and ordinances, know your ab- 
solute needs, and know the financial 
limitations of your city. 

Finally, establish a firm budget 
with itemized breakdown, with indi- 
vidual and general code numbers, 
and as each purchase is made, each 
salary is paid, log it for code refer- 
ence in determining up-to-date ex- 
penditures in each budget item and 
for over-all accumulative records. 
Secure a receipt for every expendi- 
ture and keep these until your ac- 
counts are audited. Write receipts 
for cash received, deposit the cash, 
and pay by check. Have those han- 
dling money bonded, maintain a 
daily entry system, and have an au- 
dit of the entire financial records 
made annually. 

Know what can be spent without 
authorization and what can be pur- 
chased without bid, then stay within 
your limitations. Have a system for 
purchasing. This is particularly im- 
portant where purchases are made 
by more than one person. Maintain 
a minimum activity record and a 
participation file. These records, 
with an accurate financial record by 
budgeted items, will enable the cost 
per capita and the cost per activity 
or funetion within the program to 
be determined. Knowing this, the 
problem of budget making for next 
year becomes fairly simple. * 
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MEET THE MAJORS 


a page for students and student ‘major clubs 





Students and the International Scene 


To carry out the international flavor 
of our November issue, this page pro- 
vides an opportunity for students to 
comment on the international scene from 
their own point of view. Three foreign 
students, now studying m the United 
States, give their impressions of Amer- 
acan programs of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation as compared or 
contrasted with programs within their 
own individual countries. One Ameri- 
can student reports on Russia. 


Japanese and American 
Programs Compared 


It is very difficult to compare one’s 
own country with another country as a 
visitor of eighteen months. However, 
there is a striking difference apparent 
to me between our two countries in the 
field of physical education. This differ- 
ence is in the central control of physical 
education in Japan and the decentral- 
ized control in the United States. 

The Ministry of Education, located in 
Tokyo, directs the Japanese physical 
education program through the Physical 
Edueation Bureau, which is divided into 
four sections. The firs: section deals with 
the physical education program of the 
country and can be compared with the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare in Washington, D. C. As a 
body it is responsible for the co-ordina- 
tion of all the programs in the schools 
and universities. It develops teaching 
materials and publishes textbooks on 
physical education and research in the 
field. 

The section next in importance is en- 
titled Sports and Games, and it carries 
out a program similar to that advocated 
by the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
With direct responsibility to the Minis- 
try of Edueation, the section conducts 
various sports programs throughout the 
country, keeps records, and develops 
new methods of conducting physical edu- 
sation activities. 

Through the School Health Section, 
the various public projects and research 
in the areas of school health are con- 
ducted. This section has been active in 
changing the Japanese school children’s 
diet. The fourth brangh is the School 
Lunch Section which has grown in im- 
portance. With guidance from the 
United States, it is currently working on 
problems in nutrition. 

These four committees report to the 
Minister of Education on matters af- 
feeting both the schools and general so- 
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ciety. With central control, prompt at- 
tention can be directed to issues that 
need action at the local level, although 
since 1948 there has been a movement 
toward decentralization of the national 
authority. 

Since physical education for the ele- 
mentary schools as well as the high 
school level has only been required since 
1949, it is too early for answers and 
general comparisons. We appreciate the 
interest and guidance that the various 
organizations in the United States have 
given us in our reorganization period. 
Perhaps there will soon be an exchange 
of national Japanese sports such as 
Judo, Kendo, Archery, Sumo. These 
not only would be of interest value but 
could help to develop an understanding 
of Japanese culture——SuinJgiro MINE- 
SHIGE, Japan (now at Long Beach State 
College, Long Beach, California). 


A Canadian Looks at 
Programs in the United States 


The health, physical education, and 
recreation program in the United States 
is more extensively advanced than that 
in Canada. The American well-planned 
and unlimited facilities and equipment 
provide a firm basis for a well-rounded 
physical education program. 

School camping, dance, and co-educa- 
tional activities are more emphasized in 
American schools. These and other ac- 
tivities tend to be on a larger recreation- 
al basis than those found in Canada. 
The recreational aspect is sometimes lost 
in Canada because of the increased per- 
centage of time spent on competitive ac- 
tivities by both boys and girls. 

The school requirements for physical 
education, however, are more rigid in 
Canada than in the United States. Physi- 
al education is a compulsory subject 
every year in a majority of the prov- 
inees, whereas it is generally an elective 
in American high schools, depending on 
the individual state. 

The entire health, physical education, 
and recreation program in the United 
States is more developed because of the 
overwhelming support it has received. 
Relatively few Canadian universities of- 
fer degrees in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. The need is evi- 
dent when a growing number of inter- 
ested Canadians, such as I, migrate 
southward to complete their education in 
this specific area. When Canadian au- 
thorities realize the benefits obtained 
from such a curriculum, then perhaps 
Canada will be able to boast fine facili- 


ties and programs like those of her 
neighbor to the south. NANCELYN 
WirtH, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
(now at University of North Dakota). 


Japanese Impressions of USA 


One of the first characteristics of 
physical education in America as seen by 
the foreign student is the amount of re- 
search carried on in well-equipped fa- 
cilities by trained personnel. The adap- 
tation of the scientific method to physi- 
sal education research provides a sound 
basis for the development of physical 
education for the future. 

Variety of program content is a see- 
ond characteristic. Small classes taught 
by well-qualified teachers give the stu- 
dent an excellent opportunity to learn 
many varieties of physical activity. It 
is also readily seen that the policies and 
systems under which the physical edu- 
cation program operates in different 
schools are markedly different. This lack 
of uniformity brings with it disadvan- 
tages as well as the apparent advantage 
of freedom of choice. 

The integration of recreation with 
physical education is also a part of the 
American concept of physical education. 
A healthy economy coupled with favor- 
able public opinion has brought to 
American physical education the spa- 
cious field house, the swimming pool, in 
addition to the well-kept gymnasium and 
playing field. 

It is hoped that the many good phases 
of American physical education can be 
taken back home to build up our pro- 
gram.—NaMIKO IKEDA, Japan (now at 
State University of Iowa). 


American Impressions of Russia 


False notions and indefinite ideas 
about Russia fade fast when one steps 
off a plane in Moscow. This was my ex- 
perience on July 21, 1958, traveling as 
a member of the United States Track 
and Field Team which competed in Rus- 
sia, Poland, Hungary, and Greece. The 
eight days that followed were both ex- 
citing and informative. 

Our group of 18 women and 40 men 
was greeted warmly by enthusiastic 
crowds, even though there had been an 
international crisis in Lebanon a few 
days before with a resulting attack on 
the U. S. Embassy in Moscow. Immedi- 
ately after our welcome, we were intro- 
duced to our four interpreters—two 
men and two women—who were our 
constant companions, answering never- 
ending questions and being helpful in 
every way. 

The following afternoon we were tak- 
en to the Lenin Stadium for a pre-meet 
workout. The stadium seats approxi- 
mately 104,000 and was in excellent con- 
dition for the meet. The meet itself, 
which was held on two consecutive eve- 
nings, was run off with precision. Dur- 
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ing practice sessions, officials and atten- 
dants catered to all our requests for 
equipment. 

Whether the athlete was Russian or 
American, the crowds always appreciated 
a good performance. An undercurrent 
of edgy anticipation flowed through the 
stands as we waited to see our own 
world record holders compete with Rus- 
sia’s best. 

One of the most moving episodes of 
the competition came when the Russians 
stood to applaud Rafer Johnson in the 
Decathlon as he stood on the victory 
stand holding the winner’s floral bouquet. 

During our free time we were taken 


to see the bodies of Lenin and Stalin 
which lay in state in the Kremlin. A 
soccer match in Lenin Stadium, a cireus, 
and a puppet show were included in our 
itinerary. We also visited Cinerama, 
the beautiful state parks, and many 
other places of historical significance. 
These excursions helped us to gain a 
better understanding of Russia, and 
we could see that further competition of 
this type will help to foster cultural ex- 
change. 

On the evening before our departure, 
we were guests of the Russians at a ban- 
quet attended by athletes of both coun- 
tries. Gifts were exchanged, and a Rus- 


sian group of musicians played good 
American jazz. There, too, unforgett- 
able friendships were made with the 
foreign athletes. 

I was truly sad to leave Russia at the 
end of our eight-day stay because | 
could never fully express my gratitude 
for the kindness and generosity which 
had been shown to our group so many 
miles from home.—Doris McCarrrey, 
Springfield College, Massachusetts. 

Now a senior at Springfield College 
with a major in physical education, Miss 
McCaffrey shared her Russian trip with 
her classmates through films and a talk 
before her student major club. 





75th anniversary SOUVENIR 





You will want this handsome souvenir 
paperweight for your desk. Made of 
durable simulated marble, it has the 
Association’s seal on a polished brass 
plate. A name may be engraved, as 
pictured. Only a limited number of 
these souvenirs are available, so place 
your order early. They are especially 
good for professional Christmas gifts 
in your department. You'll keep yours 
for a lifetime —or find it a truly 


AMER LAN ASSO 


: HEALTH «@ Feet. c al EDUCATION « 


RECREATION 


Arthur A. E’sslinger 


cherished gift item. 





ACTUAL SIZE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
A Department of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Strect, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me the following 75th Anniversary souvenir paperweights: 


Quantity 


Type 
Without engraving 


Name engraved, as indicated* 


*NOTE: NAME ONLY—Maximum of 15 letters (not counting periods and spaces) 


PLEASE PRINT 
SHIP TO: 
NAME 


Cost 
$2.00 each 
$2.50 each 


C] Check enclosed. 
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RESEARCH 


RESEARCH STUDIES 


University of California, Santa Barbara. 
Jean Hodgkins. Completed June 1959. 

The influence of unilateral endurance 
training on the contralateral limb. Sub- 
jects were tested at the outset to deter- 
mine the maximum number of times they 
could lift an 18-pound weight attached to 
the foot. Both legs were tested. Each 
subject was then tested three times per 
week on one leg only, half using the 
right leg, the other half the left. After 
ten tests were completed on the “test 
leg,” the other leg was retested and the 
seore compared with the initial score 
of that leg. 

The relationship of reaction time to 
speed of movement. Subjects were tested 
to determine their reaction time by 
measuring, on a 1/100 second clock the 
amount of time it takes to cut a light 
beam after seeing a light flash. Sub- 
jects were then tested to determine the 
amount of time it takes to move the 
hand from a given point through a 
light beam. Speed of movement was 
measured under two conditions: when 
movement starts on subject’s own voli- 
tion and when movement starts at a 
signal. For the latter, reaction time was 
subtracted from the total time it takes 
the subject to start and complete the 
movement. About 500 subjects, male 
and female, ranging in age from 6 to 60, 
were tested. 


Boston University. Clem W. Thompson. 
To be completed in the fall of 1959. 
Comparison of skinfold measurements 
with other anthropometric measurements 
—height, weight and arm girth. The 
study uses boys and girls of various 
ages. Percentile tables for each age 
level are being prepared. Also under 
way are some reaction time and move- 
ment time studies. 


University of Wisconsin. Ruth B. Glas- 
sow. Completion dates indefinite. Neuro- 
muscular development of children of 
school age as observed in basie motor 
skills. From September 1953 to June 
1958, performance records of run, jump, 
and throw for all children in one ele- 
mentary school were collected. Averages 
provide a basis for an experimental pro- 
gram. This will be followed by a de- 
scriptive study of locomotor patterns in 
boys, ages 2 through 5. 

Another study attempts to suggest a 
method of locating the center of gravity 
in children, which will be based on the 
position of the center of gravity of each 
segment and the relative length of each 
segment. 
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University of Maryland, Collegy tela 4 





In another study, a motion picture has 
been taken each year of groups who 
were first and second graders in 1954- 
55. Each child’s film has been spliced 
to those of the preceding years. There is 
now a file for approximately 125 chil- 
dren, with the annually pictured record 
of performance in run, jump, and throw. 
Analysis of the standing broad jump 
attempts to answer the following ques- 
tions: (1) how does the pattern (co- 
ordination) of the high scoring per- 
former differ from that of the low 
scoring? (2) is there a change in these 
patterns with age, and (3) how much of 
the increase in performance score can 
be attributed to size. 


University of lowa. Frank D. Sills. 
Completed June 1959. An analysis of 
breast stroke by means of a force mea- 
surement apparatus. The purpose is to 
analyze the amount of force that can be 
applied in the breast stroke when the 
arms are pulled through the water at 
various depths. The subject is placed in 
an experimental tank and attached to 
a cable, which is in turn fastened to a 
spring seale. The indicator on the 
spring cable moves vertically and draws 
a line on the kymograph during the time 
the subject is performing the stroke. 


University of Michigan. Constance Myn- 
ett. Completed August 1958. A study 
of the differences in selected physical 
performance test scores of women in 
Tennessee colleges. A physical perform- 
ance test battery of seven items was 
given to college women to investigate the 
change in physical performance. The 
scores of freshman, sophomore, junior, 
and senior women were compared. A 
comparison was also made between phys- 
ical education majors and nonmajors 
and between college women who had 
played on high school varsity basket- 
ball teams and those who had not. 


RESEARCH LABORATORY NEWS 

A human performance laboratory at 
the Santa Barbara College of the Univer- 
sity of California emphasizes physiology 
of exercise types of studies, but any 
kinds of studies are possible. The men 
and women faculty and students make 
use of the facilities. They have the fol- 
lowing equipment: treadmill, bicycle reg- 
ometer, tissot tank, gas meters, timed 
vital capacity apparatus, cardiotach- 
ometer, skin temperature unit, hand, 
back, and leg dynamometers, sphygo- 
manometers and_ stethoscopes, electric 
metronomes, Collins respirometer, hand 
and electric counters, kymograph with 


36-inch drum, gas analyser, metabolic 
outfit, plethysmographs, finger ergo- 
graph, cardiopneumograph, heartometer, 
spirometers, psychogalvanometer, Hale 
reaction time and speed of movement in- 
strument, and caleulator. 


A current interest of the Boston Uni- 
versity Research Laboratory is a skinfold 
study to determine body fat and body 
composition at all age levels. Studies of 
changes in body composition, muscle, 
and fat resulting from training and con- 
ditioning are continuing. Other studies 
using laboratory equipment are con- 
cerned with reaction and movement time, 
eye and hand dominance, and other 
physiological factors. 

Skinfold caiipers (Harpenden and 
New Modified University of Minnesota 
calipers), other general anthropometri- 
cal measuring equipment, reaccion and 
movement time equipment, special ap- 
paratus for determining eye and hand 
dominance, sphygomanometers, hemocy- 
tometers, hemometers, various dynamo- 
meters, and other small items of equip- 
ment are available for staff members, 
doctoral and master’s candidates, and 
advanced undergraduates. 

The jocation of this laboratory in one 
of the medical centers of the world 
provides numerous opportunities for 
library research, advice and consultation 
of numerous authorities, and use of 
highly specialized items of equipment 
related to physiological research. Al- 
most unlimited opportunities for diverse 
research projects in many areas are pro- 
vided. 


The State University of lowa is fortu- 
nate in having two research laboratories. 
One is used by staff and graduate stu- 
dents and administered by the Women’s 
Department. Equipment has been pur- 
chased by special grants for this pur- 
pose, by allocations from the Graduate 
College, and by departmental funds. 
Predominantly physiological, the equip- 
ment includes bicycle ergometer, elec- 
tronic dynamometer, electric Klockoun- 
ter and chronoscopes, dynamometers and 
tensiometers of various types, reaction 
time apparatus, and apparatus suited to 
measuring of various functions such as 
dexterity, flexibility, and kinesthesis. 

The Physical Education Researeh Lab- 
oratory in the Department for Men is 
supervised by Arthur Wendler and Gene 
Asprey; W. W. Tuttle is technical ad- 
visor. It contains a workshop where 
most of the apparatus and facilities are 
made, two units for electromyography, 
two bicycle ergometers, a Collins respi- 





Research Methods in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, the com- 
pletely revised second edition of this 
standard text, is now ready for use in 
your classes. 536 p. $6.00. Order from 
AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Erickson fold-a-way 
Tennis Tables 


Built to take years of hard use 
...and ready for fun in seconds 


New, oy ayy size fold-a-way tennis tables that 
are ready for fun. . 
Table rolls easily into position on rubber tires, 
ball bearing casters and unfolds with one simple 
operation. Through with the games? Just snap 
it shut and roll it away. 


Unmatched for quality, Erickson tennis fold-a-way 
tables have heavy duty steel channel framing, 
electrostatically finished in grey baked enamel. 
The solid core top is %” thick and finished in 
tournament green. 

Unconditionally guaranteed! Write for name of 
nearest dealer or for more information. Some 
industrial dealer franchises available. Write for 
information and interview. 


. anywhere . . . in seconds. 


HALDEMAN 
HOMME e 


Manufacturing Company 
2580 University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 





Fungi-Killing Cream a ““Must” for Locker Room First-Aid! 


INSTANT RELIEF FOR 
ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH 


—tested by government hospital! 


Tests by a government hospital prove 
Ting Antiseptic Medicated Cream brings 
relief three ways: (1) Instantly relieves 
itching and soothes sore, burning skin! 
(2) On 60-second contact, destroys fungi 
that cause Athlete’s Foot! Thus prevents 
spread of infection. (3) Aids healing of 
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cracked, peeling toes with incredible 
speed! Ting dries immediately to a 
soothing, antiseptic powder that clings 
to feet... giving blessed relief for hours! 
Easy to apply, greaseless, stainless. At 
all druggists. Only 79¢. Money back if 
not satisfied. ©1958 Pharma-Craft Corp. 





rometer, numerous reaction and_ re- 
sponse time apparatus, a gas analysis 
rig, and 8’ x 12’ pool for swimming re- 
search, a complete photographie dark 
room, and an array of parts, gadgets, 
and tools with which to work. Recent 
studies have been in the areas of meas- 
uring speed of response, electromyog- 
raphy, effect of warm up on perform- 
ance, energy cost of work and exercise, 
and physical fitness. Athletis coaches 
as well as graduate students and staff 
have shown interest in the research pro- 
gram of the laboratory. 


The College of Physical Education 
and Health at the University of Florida 
has a general exercise, physiology, and 
motor learning laboratory. The equip- 
ment includes a bicycle ergometer, Doug- 
las bags, a Scholander gas analyzer, ¢ 
dry test gas meter, skinfold calipers, 
measuring tapes, weighing scales, dyna- 
mometers, computational machines, and 
photographie equipment for time-mo- 
tion studies. All members of the teach- 
ing staff and graduate students engaged 
in research have access to the laboratory. 
To date the work has emphasized circu- 
lo-respiratory endurance research and 
various growth studies. 

Current studies compare the effective- 
ness of selected fitness tests as measures 
of endurance conditioning and the quali- 
ty and relationships of various factors 
in the growth of children. 


Michigan State University has a Human 
Energy Research Laboratory and an An- 
imal Laboratory. These are under the 
direction of one person in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, but during the last year 
five departments have used the labora- 
tory—for joint projects sponsored with- 
in the university or by outside grants 
or for research involving a sing.e de- 
partment. 

The human energy laboratory contains 
a motor-driven treadmill, bycicle erg- 
ometer, and gas analysis equipment 
and blood analysis apparatus. The ani- 
mal laboratory has a motor-driven tread- 
mill for exercising 15 animals at a time, 
individual exercise cages, and the usual 
eages for housing rats or mice. Another 
room is devoted to testing football hel- 
mets, using an oscilloscope and acceler- 
ometers. 

Both human and animal studies have 
been conducted in which the relationship 
between exercise and the heart and cireu- 
lation was explored. The prevention of 
and treatment of injuries in athletics, 
particularly knee and ankle injuries, 
have been stwdied. Experiments have 
been conducted on the overload principle 
as it relates to performance. A pendu- 
lum type apparatus is currently being 
used to study protective head equipment. 
The effects of warm up and diet have 
been studied in a number of projects, in- 
volving blood determinations and record- 
ing of physiological phenomena. 
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The Department of Health and Physi- 
cal Education at Texas A and. M College 
maintains a laboratory for research and 
class instruction. under the supervision 
of Carl W. Landiss. It is available for 
use by faculty and graduate students. 
The equipment includes hymographs, dy- 
namometers, flarimeters, metabolism ap- 
paratus, flexometers, ergograph, co-or- 
dination and steadiness test equipment, 
tensiometers, calipers, spirometers, cam- 
eras, reaction timer. electronic psycho- 
galvanoseope, and Frieden calculators. 
Reaction times are emphasized in studies 
related to physical fitness, muscle 
strength, fatigue, recovery after exer- 
cise, emotional response, and effect of 
participation in physical education activ- 
ities on physical fitness. 


The Research Laboratory at Louisiana 
State University is under the direction of 
Francis A. Drury. The equipment in- 
cludes strength dynamometers, bicycle 
ergometer, electric timer, treadmill, 
Leighton goniometer, spirometer, leap 
meter, and other special equipment de- 
vised for particular studies. The labora- 
tory is used primarily by undergraduate 
and graduate majors in physical educa- 
tion and in connection with courses in 
anatomy, kinesiology, testing, and re- 
search techniques. 

Studies stressed have had to do with 
relationship between basic items such as 


strength, endurance, speed, etc., and per- 
formance in sport activities. 


At Indiana University the research lab- 
oratory is predominantly concerned: with 
reaction time. Most of the equipment 
and studies center around that area, 
under the direction of A. T. Slater-Ham- 
mel. 


The Department of Physical Educa- 
tion at the University of Kentucky is in- 
terested in many different kinds of re- 
search. They have the personnel, facili- 
ties, and equipment to conduct studies of 
the survey, curricular, and statistical 
type, as well as studies in strength, phys- 
ical fitness, and cardiovascular testing. 
In the Department of Anatomy and 
Physiology, Ernst Jokl directs the re- 
search laboratory for physical education, 
studying the physiological effect of 
sports competition and exercise regime 
on athletes and nonathletes, of both sexes 
and all ages. This laboratory has con- 
ducted some of the most extensive ballis- 
tocardiographie studies in the country. 
Dr. Jokl’s assistants are drawn from 
Finland, West Germany, England, and 
the United States, and the subjects for 
his experimental studies include stu- 
dents, faculty, and Olympic contenders. 
At present he is including among his 
many studies the results of an exercise 


regime on the physical fitness of high 
sehool students. 


At Southern Illinois University, the re- 
search laboratory functions in the De- 
partment of Physical Education for 
Men. One laboratory is designed pri- 
marily for research, and a second area is 
used to determine how the research meth- 
ods can be applied to a practice physical 
education program. Graduate students, 
staff members, and members of the 
coaching staff use the facilities. Co-op- 
erative research includes the Depart- 
ments of Physiology and Psychology, 
the Health Service of the University, 
and projects with the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 

Equipment used predominantly at the 
present time is strength apparatus de- 
signed to test isometric contractions of 
individual muscles or muscle groups 
through a range of motion. The labora- 
tory is also equipped with anthropomet- 
ric materials and posture analvsis equip- 
ment. 

The major emphasis of the laboratory 
is to determine the causes of physical 
deterioration in man. The study aims 
toward determining the physical needs 
of people engaged in the various fune- 
tions of life and preventing the onset of 
weaknesses which cause deterioration, in 
order to enable them to lead productive 
lives for the longest possible time. 
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DEVELOPING WRITTEN PROGRAM GUIDES 


Fulfils a great need of the professions. 


A cooperative two year study by men and women 
with a range of 5-44 years of experience— 


proven practices. 


DEVELOPING WRITTEN PROGRAM GUIDES 
HAS THE ANSWERS TO THESE AND OTHER 


PROBLEMS: 
1. Involvement of Individuals and Groups COLLEGE 
2. How to Determine and Organize Content UNIVERSITY 
3. Techniques of Structuring 
4. Evaluation and Implementation STATE DEPT. 
5. Effective and Economical Use Of: 


A. Personnel 


B. Facilities and Equipment 


C. Time 


D. Community Resources 


SPECIAL OFFER: One copy of Phase II “The Person 
for the Position of Director’ (1956) $1.50 and one copy er 
Phase III] $2.00. Phase II ordered separately $2.00 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


HEALTH 


SCHOOL 


MUNICIPAL 


A PUBLICATION OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
ASSOCIATION OF DIRECTORS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
INCLUDING 224: 


RECREATION 


Administrators of HPER 
and 51 other professional 
personnel representing 
907 school districts of 
every type and size in 
New York State 





MAIL YOUR ORDER TO 


CHANNING R. MANN 
Research Chairman, NYSADHPER 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, 1950 BURDETT AVE., TROY, N. Y. 


Make Check Payable to Chester A. Bollier, Treas. NYSADHPER 
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COMFORT! STYLE! LONG WEAR! 


The Choice of Hundreds of Schools 


 Gydt Sus 


For action-free comfort, smart ap- 
pearance, long wear, the national 
choice is NATIONAL Gym Suits. 

Girls like the good looks of suits 

like Style 235, a favorite one-piece 

suit with a deep-pleated action 

back ... stylish notched collar... 
bloomer legs with never-binding 
elastic bottoms. Has_ rust-proof 
buckle — adjustable full belt. 
Roomy pocket. Matching color 
metal snap fasteners. Complete size 

range in Cadet Blue, Jade Green, 
Geranium Red, White. 

Favored National Gym Suits are guaranteed to 
be made of high quality fabrics — colorfast to 
sun and laundry; designed for perfect fit, and 
tailored true to size. 





National PINNIES identify 
teams and individuals easily, © 
quickly, positively. Ask for 
information. # 












331 N. Marquette St. Fon du Lac, Wis. 

















WITH SCOOTERS YOU CAN 


*% Do unlimited number of races and stunts, such as 
the centipede in picture. 

* Play many games as tag, follow the leader, drop 
the handkerchief and just free play for elementary, 
to hockey, basketball, football, keepaway, for older 
students. 

*% Let students improvise games and races; they will. 
An illustrated instructors’ manual is included with 
set of scooters. 

Write today for prices and literature. 
Ask for use of 16mm moving picture showing scooters in use. 
Order direct or through dealer. 


R. E. TITUS GYM SCOOTER CO. 
Dept. E, Winfield, Kansas 
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e Atlas offers U. S. Rubber Company’‘s 
super shock absorbent Ensolite in its 
ODORLESS form, with a heavy vinyl 
coating on both sides and all edges, 
so that the mat is completely protect- 
ed from air deterioration and can be 


used on either side. 


e Available in eight colors — Gray, 
White, Black, Kelly Green, Royal 
Blue, Scarlet, Old Gold and Light 
Gold. Come in wide variety of sizes 
— from 4’ x 6’ up to 39’ x 39’. 


e Prompt Delivery Assured 





ATLAS ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


2115 LOCUST STREET 








THE ULTIMATE IN SAFETY FOR GYM WORK, BOXING AND WRESTLING 







APPROVED BY N.C.A.A. 


e ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI FOR ALL WRESTLING MEETS 
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the floor boundaries on the serve, (5) stepping on or over the floor 
boundaries during the serve, (6) allowing the ball to touch the body, 
(7) failing to get out of the opponent’s way—a player may go on the 
court any time after the serve, but must stay out of the way of his 
opponent or any ball hit by his opponent, and (8) balls landing on 
lines are considered to be within the boundaries. 


ROTATION TENNIS 


Contributed by Robert F. Von Drak 
A. W. Clark Junior High School, La Crescenta, Calif. 


TYPE: Tennis LEVEL: Junior high to adult 
PLAYING AREA: Tennis EQUIPMENT: Tennis courts, 


courts racquets, tennis balls 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


The game can either be played in singles or doubles, depending 
on the size of the group. If doubles are played, start with two 
doubles teams on the court, with the extra students along the fence 
at mid-court in a single line. The first two persons in line should 
have racquets. The game is started by either bouncing the ball 
before hitting it over the net from behind the base line or service 
line, or by hitting a conventional serve from behind the base line. 
If the latter is used, the serve must land in the proper service court 
on opponents’ side. The other type of serve may land anywhere in 
the playing court. Once a ball is served, the object is to see how long 
the two teams can keep the ball in play without any member making 
an error. Only one serve is allowed at a time to get the ball in play. 
The rules may be modified to permit one or more bounces before 
the ball must be returned, depending on the ability of the students. 
When a player makes an error, as listed, he goes to the end of the 
waiting line, and is replaced by the first person in the line, and 
waits for his next turn. One error rules the player out, until his 
turn comes up again. 


ERRORS: 


Serving into the net or out of the court, or out of service court 
Swinging at the ball and missing 

Hitting a ball out of the court, or playing area, or into the net 
Not making an attempt to play the ball, or hit it 

(The player who has the forehand shot is responsible for return 
if neither player makes an attempt.) 


O 


HOW WE DO IT 


BOXBALL (Miniature Baseball) 
Contributed by Nick F. Senter 


Dept. of Parks and Playgrounds, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 


TYPE: Baseball 


PLAYING AREA: Side yard high echool 
or driveway with 30 feet EQUIPMENT: Old 10- or 12- 
minimum distance to left or ounce boxing glove with 
right field fences thumb removed and sewed up 


LEVEL: Elementary through 





LINE, , 7; 7/1 
ilps 
HOW WE PLAY IT: 


One or two people make a side. If only one, he pitches and fields; 
if two, one pitches and fields and the other fields. Hit ball (boxing 
glove) with palm, handball fashion. Ball must go beyond the first- 
third base restraining line or it is a foul. After hitting the ball, the 
hitter runs to first base or beyond. Fielder either hits the runner 
with the ball or throws it across the base line in front of him before 
he reaches a base. If the runner safely gets on base and there are 
no more on his side, he then returns to hit again. If there are others, 
they hit in turn. The pitcher throws from behind second base and 
after pitching must become a fielder, and if by himself he covers the 
entire field. If playing with another they share the duties. 
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Look to MacGregor first for the finest in all sports equipment. 
The MacGregor Co. ¢ Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL * BASEBALL * BASKETBALL * GOLF * TENNIS 












The World's 
Largest Trophy 
Manufacturer 


Offers The 
World's Best 
Trophy Values! 


DODGE, INC. 
CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES » NEWARK « MIAMI 
NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO » DALLAS 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE DEALER 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 











ALL-AMERICAN HEAVY DUTY 


UNIFORM 
HANGER 


Faster, More Thorough and 
More Hygienic Drying . . . 
More Efficient Handling 
of All Your Athletic Gear 


Accommodates a complete football 
or basketball uniform, solves the 
problem of drying and storing sweat 
soaked athletic gear. Extra heavy 
steel rod, electrically welded into 
single unit. Molten tinned finish 
protects permanently against rust or 
corrosion. Individually numbered. 


Each, complete with 
Number Plate, f.o.b. $] 10 
our Texas Mill........ 








%* Write for literature on American Approved Gymnasium 


Baskets, Steel Basket Racks and Dressing Room Equipment 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., ANDERSON, IND. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE PARK, PICNIC 
PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 














MODERN 
DANCE 
COSTUMES 


AS 
4 


A complete line of Leotards, 
Skirts and Tights for men,women 
and children. Thoroughly tested 
fabrics in a wide variety of 
vibrant colors. 

New this year-fabulous 
HELANCA NYLON 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H garments. 
Write for complete dance catalog 
and price list. 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH 


1859 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 
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Educator LEOTARDS 


for Modern Dance and Gym- 
nastics in a multitude of styles 
and colors. Made from our 
wonderful Mer-Sheen ribbed 
knit fabric and our miracle 


NYLON STRETCH material. 


Plus our exclusive pur- 
chase bonus plan.* 


MAJORETTE 
COSTUMES 
FOR WOMEN 
AND MEN 
Modern Skirts for 
Dance in assorted 
lengths in Satin 
Glow or Celanese 





Jersey fabrics 
L 2 


Costumes for School Recitals 
and Classical Plays 





NYLON BALLET TIGHTS, 


with feet. Full 
Fashioned, first 
quality. Also, 
ankle length 
tights in Mer- 
Sheen to match 
leotards. 


L 2 Leotards, 
Girls’ sizes, $2.50 
each; Adults‘ 
sizes, $2.75 each; 
L 18 Tights, $3.25; 
adults’ sizes. 





L18 


EDUCATOR manufactures the finest 
quality dancewear available at LOW 
FACTORY WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Write for catalogue and samples. 


Educator 


SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Dance and the Deaf 


PETER WISHER 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


The deaf, a small segment of the total 
population of this country, are often a 
misunderstood group. It should be re- 
membered that they have all the 
strengths and weakneses of any other 
heterogeneous part of the population. 

Among them are the retarded and the 
gifted, the well-adjusted and the emo- 
tionaly disturbed, the well-educated and 
the ill-trained. They are educated in 
public and private residential schools for 
the deaf, as well as in private and pub- 
lie day schools throughout the United 
States. 

Many of these students with a capac- 
ity for higher learning continue their 
education at Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., a college devoted to the 
education of the deaf. The following is 
a report of dance as it is used to in- 
crease the level of communication for 
the deaf at Gallaudet College. 

Working Definitions 

Dance. This is considered in its broad 
sense as basic dance. It includes ball- 
room, folk and square, ballet, modern, 
tap, and the so-called theater dance. The 
objectives of each form differ but all 
employ the body as the instrument with 
movement being the substance. 

Deaf. This term is used to describe all 
individuals with a hearing loss. Deaf in- 
individuals may be divided into two 
classes—the deaf being those in whom 
the sense of hearing is nonfunctional, 
and the hard-of-hearing being those in 
whom the sense of hearing, although 
defective, is functional with or without 
a hearing aid. 

Simultaneous Method. This is the meth- 
od used on the college level for communi- 
eation in the educational process—the 
language of signs, the manual alphabet, 
and speech used simultaneously. To- 
gether with speechreading, it allows the 
hearing-impaired individual a four-way 
approach. 

Visual Images 

Because of the reduced influence of 
sound in the lives of the deaf, perception 
of visual images increases in importance 
in all phases of education and daily liv- 
ing. This dependence on the visual em- 
phssizes movement. Some educators of 
the deaf believe that deaf people think 








Dr. Wisher, a pioneer in dancing for the 
deaf, is a faculty member of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education and Ath- 
letics at Gallaudet College. 


Editor, BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 
Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


in terms of motion, and for them the 
importance of dance increases. 

Signs or communication cues provide 
a familiar source of material for dance 
as an art form. A story, poem, song, or 
idea can be danced if one abstracts and 
transforms the sign to dance movement. 


Auditory and Visual Stimuli 

The perception of rhythm or beat by 
means of auditory stimuli is a matter of 
considerable importance to the deaf. For 
those individuals possessing any degree 
of hearing, advantage is taken of all 
possible auditory cues—pereussion in- 
struments, amplified music, the use of 
hearing aids, the simultaneous method, 
ete. 

Awareness of rhythmic patterns can 
be internal as well as external, and ex- 
perience has demonstrated that success- 
ful rhythm responses often oceur in the 
absence of auditory sounds. Research 
is still needed in the use of auditory an] 
visual rhythmie stimuli in teaching dance 
to the deaf. All of the above devices have 
ben used by the writer, and some con- 
sideration has been given to the use of 
light impulses and oversized metronomes 
in conveying rhythmic patterns. 


Tactical Cues 

Evidence indicates that the sense of 
touch is utilized to a greater degree in 
the absence of adequate hearing. Vibra- 
tions transmitted through the floor, the 
furniture, and the record player or 
piano itself can be felt by the students. 
Placing loud speakers directly on a 
wooden floor increases the intensity of 
vibrations and using bass tones enhances 
vibratory reception. 

In addition to the transmission of 

rhythmie cues for dances there seems to 
be an element of satisfaction resulting 
from this contact. People who have no 
interest in dancing are observed touch- 
ing the musical instruments. 
Balance. Literature regarding the deaf 
has indicated that the deaf have poor 
balanee. The author, however, has not 
found that lack of balance, in the sense 
of total boty response, is a problem in 
dance experience. 


Dance and Speech 

The acquisition of good speech on 
the part of the deaf student is a most 
important consideration. An informal 
study has been in progress for some time 
in the primary grades to encourage the 
improvement of speech through singing 
games and dances, and there have been 
gratifying results Dancing also ean pro- 
vide. a creative outlet for the deaf—a 
substitute for the choral singing which 
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hearing people find emotionally satisfy- 
ing. Lack of hearing may motivate the 
deaf student to seek some outlet for his 
feelings with even more intensity than 
does the hearing student. 


Interest in Dance 

In general there appears to be no 
difference in dance interest between those 
profoundly deaf and those students with 
some residual hearing. At the present 
time at Gallaudet two required physical 
education classes are functioning—the 
social dance and the modern dance. Al- 
though these courses are elective, ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the students 
taking required physical education are 
enrolled in these two courses. In addi- 
tion to these courses, there are three 
voluntary dance interest groups on the 
campus—a recreational dance group, a 
social dance club, and a _ performing 
group. 

Performing Group 

A brief statement regarding some of 
the characteristics of this group might 
help the reader understand its role in 
assisting individuals to master communi- 
cation. 

A communieation profile is maintained 
on each student in the three areas of 
speechreading, speech, and hearing. 
Hearing. The group is approximately 
equally divided between those profound- 
ly deaf and those with some residual 
hearing. 

Speech and Speechreading. In relation 
to the total school population the dance 
group possesses above average ability 
in these two skills. 

History. One-fourth of the group has 
a family history of deafness. Other 
known causes of deafness is this group 
are whooping cough, scarlet fever, and 
meningitis. One-third of the group was 
born deaf, and others lost their hearing 
between the ages of four and eight. 
Previous Dance Experience. Practically 
90 percent of the group has had no ex- 
perience in dance before college. 
Varsity Experience. With two excep- 
tions the whole group has taken part in 
varsity sports. 

This performing group makes num- 
erous appearances throughout the east 
and last year performed at the annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators in Atlantic City, 
in co-operation with the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. In addition to student 
improvisation the dance program in- 
cludes one or more dances in other forms, 
such as creative dance, social dance, 
country dancing, modern jazz, calypso, 
and hula. c 

In this era of heavy concentration on 
academie subjects, opportunities for 
creative expression must be provided. 
Dance makes a unique contribution to 
the total education of youth, and an even 
more significant contribution to those 
with impaired hearing. * 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


IN MEMORIAM 


RUDOLPH LABAN (1879-1958) 
Author, teacher, authority on science 
of movement, originator of Labanota- 
tion. 


CURT SACHS (1881-1959) 
Author, dance historian, musicologist. 


LLOYD SHAW (1890-1958) 
Author, teacher, authority on Ameri- 
can square and round dance caller, 
lecturer. 


Necrology 


ROSAMOND WENTWORTH (February 
1959) 
Dance educator whose contributions 
helped in the development of dance in 
the Northwest District, member of the 
National Dance Section Board. 


RUTH BLOOMER 


The National Section on Dance and 
all of the dance world lost one of its 
strongest exponents with the death of 
Ruth Headley Bloomer on April 17, 
1959. Under her direction, the Connecti- 
cut College School of Dance has grown 
from a struggling enterprise in 1948 to 
an internationally important dance cen- 
ter. Her contribution to dance education 
began much earlier through her associa- 
tion with the Bennington College School 
of Dance and also as chairman of the 
National Section on Dance, 1943-45. 

Ruth Bloomer was the true artist- 
teacher dedicated to fostering the crea- 
tive development of her students, sensi- 
tive to their needs and to all persons 
with whom she came in contact. Her 
selfless dedication to dance, the long 
and arduous hours spent on the details 
without losing sight of the goal, her 
quiet modesty and courage were known 
and admired by those who knew her. 

Although not a performer, her crea- 
tive mind was evidenced in her early 
choreography and in her writings, both 
prose and poetry. The contributions of 
“Rusty” Bloomer will long be felt in the 
dance world. 





Wonderful HELANCA 
boat-neck leotard makes every 
move you do with complete 
freedom, becouse it’s mode of the 
amazing new $-T-R-E-T-C-H Nylon 
In black, white, pink, suntan, 





copen, royal, gray and red... 4.95 
Breezy action wrap-cround skirt. Celanese. 
In block, colors to order. Long... 4.95 
Short... 2.95 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-1159, 
1612 Broadway, New York City 





1612 Broadway, N.Y. 
New York + Boston 
Chicago + Los Angeles 
Hollywood + Son Fron- 
cisco + Son Moteo 
Montreol+ Toronto 





Selected Articles on Dance 


Teacher and student alike can benefit 
from this packet of over 50 articles which 
have been published ir the AAHPER 
JourNAL for a period of 22 years. 

Subject matter covers all fields includ- 
ing folk, modern, social, costumes, sym- 
posiums, therapy, composition, accom- 
paniment. Edited by Dudley Ashton and 
Gertrude Lippincott. 

Reprints are separate and punched for 
insertion in a three-ring binder. Get your 
own copy for $2.50. 


Order from: AAHPER 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 





Your group will dance better 


to the exciting beat of the 











—— 
GRETSCH DANCE DRUM fe ) 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic 








ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


ted real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JO-1159 











GRETSCH ithe Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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INTERTHERAPY RELATIONS 


Editor, CARL HAVEN YOUNG , 
> University of California, Los Angeles 





“With all our varied instruments, use- 
ful as they are, nothing can replace the 
watchful eye, the alert ear, the tactful 
finger, and the logical mind which corre- 
lates the facts obtained through all these 
avenues of information and so reaches 
an exact diagnosis.” W. W. Keen, M.D. 

To arrive at our destination we must 
plan our direction. So it is with the 
title of the column if all its connotations 
are to be comprehended. 

The concept of the term intertherapy 
relations is based on the premise that, 
precluding medical treatment by physi- 
cians, all ancillary services dealing with 
the follow-through of the physicians’ 
recommendations for individual care may 
be included under the phase known as 
therapy. 

Physical, occupational, recreational, 
and corrective therapy, together with 
adapted physical education, are all in- 
dispensable in the modern practice of 
physical medicine and _ rehabilitation. 
They are closely related to the educa- 
tional program, both in the preparation 
of specialists in these areas and in the 
follow-up of eases in schools, hospitals, 
clinics, mental institutions, and rehabili- 
tation centers, and in work with senior 
citizens. 

Ancillary treatment, prescribed by the 
medical profession and administered by 
therapists and adapted physical educa- 
tors, is concerned not only with treat- 
ment but with education for detection, 
prevention, development, habilitation, 
and rehabilitation. All elements are 
directed toward the attainment of the 
highest level of individual efficiency in 
meeting personal and social needs. 

Departments of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation are involved in 
the extension of their sphere of influ- 
ence through programs found in colleges 
end universities throughout the nation. 
AAHPER members are vitally interested 
in such interrelationships. 

That there are many other branches 
of therapy not identified is recognized. 
However, those selected for mention 
have been chosen because of their par- 
ticular significance to the profession, 
while others not included are not ordi- 
narily a part of our field of emphasis. 

The very nature of the work evidences 
the possibilities for a similarity of fun- 
damental subjects in the preparatory 
training period. All require a thorough 
foundation in general education, funda- 
mental sciences, and specific technical 
skills. Upon conclusion of the basic sub- 
ject material further specialization takes 
place. Those in physical and oceupa- 
tional therapy usually receive such train- 
ing in a hospital situation during their 
undergraduate period. For recreational 
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and corrective therapy, students must 
first complete a four-year course in their 
major subject, to be followed by grad- 
uate study in the didactie and clinical 
aspects of the specific field. 

While the foundation courses are sim- 
ilar, specialization takes place in vary- 
ing degrees in accordance with the pro- 
fesional standards and vocational goal. 
All hospital technicians or therapists 
cannot be expected to be qualified to 
teach, but if they are so prepared, such 
persons would be more valuable in medi- 
cal centers. To the same degree, educa- 
eators conducting this form of work in 
schools would be better qualified for solv- 
ing various problems with a complete 
understanding of clinical needs. 

Each of the four previously mentioned 
specialties have fundamental concepts 
which are common for all areas, yet 
there are distinctive differences in func- 
tions and responsibilities among the sev- 
eral therapies and adapted physical ed- 
ucation. These variances must be ap- 
preciated and accepted as being specific 
to the jurisdiction of the particular field. 

Principles of health, physical educa- 
tion, or recreation are not founded alone 
upon anatomy and kinesiology, physio- 
logy, sociology or psychology, but upon 
beliefs reflecting a cohesion of these sci- 
ences. Similarly, it is to be expected 
that the various branches of therapy, 
as now established, are best utilized 
through a fusion of the services of all 
available resources. Therefore, it would 
seem advisable and essential that each 
aspect or area should be studied and in- 
vestigated as to its contributions, gener- 
alities, distinctive functions, and differ- 
ences if each is to contribute best to the 
team approach for concerted action. 
Joint Effort Required 


Education in regard to the habilitation 
and rehabilitation of individuals, if it is 
to be realized, requires the efforts of 
many persons. This calls for an under- 
standing of professional ethics, personal 
limitations, recognition of others’ respon- 
sibilities, organization, and proper util- 
ization of available resource persons. 
There must also be co-operation and ¢o- 
ordination between these specialists, 
working together and under the direc- 
tion and advice of physicians. 

These statements are not intended to 
imply that there must be a pooling of 
all ideas under one denominator for best 
results. They do, however, offer an ap- 
proach for obtaining an over-all view 
of the breadth of emphasis with which 
our field is involved. 

The all-inclusive nature of our task, 
whether it be related to the educational 
phase of preparation of such specialists 
or to the specific teaching of selected 


students or treatment of hospital pa- 
tients, precludes any supposition that 
our programs are concerned merely 
with movement or activity alone. These 
are part of the tools of the trade, but 
they must be supplemented by many 
other means for effective results. 

Our profession must expand its think- 
ing to include those persons who are 
working in hospital situations, since they 
are utilizing the modalities of the pro- 
fession, namely, exercises for develop- 
ment and neuro-muscular re-education 
purposes. Once these workers have left 
the school situation they are no longer 
identified with the field. Yet, they are 
undoubtedly our strongest and best am- 
bassadors in gaining recognition as tc 
the worth of our professional efforcs, 
We ean afford to overlook neither their 
contributions nor their need for support 
in their vocational endeavors as an ad- 
junct to present school programs. 


Reader Aid Solicited 


Many outstanding illustrations of such 
programs are being conducted through- 
out the nation and should be described 
for the benefit of the membership. Your 
aid is most earnestly solicited in order 
that such projects may be brought to 
the attention of those with like problems. 

Reference materials and _ various 
sources of information are particularly 
pertinent, while organizational proce- 
dures, teaching techniques, facility aids 
and devices, and operational and _ pro- 
motional ideas would likewise be helpful. 

An effort has been made to suggest a 
blueprint as to the possible areas for 
inclusion in subsequent publications, but 
your comments as to further ideas are 
important, since this is your column, 
What additional content would you like 
to see included? Please offer further 
suggestions. 

An article submitted by Nan Bruckner 
tells of the workshop dealing with the 
crippled child which was held on the 
Central Washington College campus, 
Ellensburg, Washington. This was the 
fourth such workshop designed to pre- 
pare teachers to participate as camp 
counselors or leaders in a camping and 
outdoor education program. The work- 
shop and the camp which followed were 
directed by Helen MeCabe, acting in- 
structor in physical education, and spon- 
sored jointly by the College and the 
Washington Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults. 

The workshop, which ended August 7, 
offered a variety of experiences in study 
methods, techniques for working with 
crippled children, and presentations by 
specialists from a wide variety of re- 
lated fields. The camping period, from 
August 9 to 22, was attended by ap- 
proximately 60 children. 

This is an excellent example of the 
sort of information in which all are in- 
terested. We hope to hear from more 
of you. * 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 





FILMSTRIPS 

Twelve filmstrips of approximately 49 
frames each, produced by Creative Edu- 
cation, Ine., from the International Film 
Bureau, Inc., 57 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Illinois, show a child (10 to 14 years 
old) facing a decision about a question of 
right or wrong. The conflict and solu- 
tion of the problem centers on the devel- 
opment of a certain virtue, whether 
courtesy or cleanliness. 

A filmstrip, “The Cancer Challenge to 
Youth,” is currently being distributed by 
the American Cancer Society, Inc., 521 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y., 
for use as a teaching aid in secondary 
schools. The nature and history of can- 
cer as a disease, normal and abnormal 
cell behavior, diagnosis and treatment, 
the importance of individual responsi- 
bility for self-protection, form part of 
the subject matter of the filmstrip. The 
complete kit includes the 65-frame, 
35mm, color strip, a 15-minute, 7” x7”, 
record, and a 20-page Teacher’s Guide. 
The Kit is devised as an effective and 
flexible teaching aid for instruction in 
biology, science, health, and hygiene 
courses in junior and senior high schools. 


FILMS 


Duckpin Bowling — Everybody's Game. 
16mm, 25 min., b & w—free. An instruc- 
tive and entertaining guide to bowling 
with action shots by some of the game’s 
greats. Duckpin Bowling Council, 1420 
New York Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. 

Ski Flight to Austria. 27 min., sound, 
color. $25. Skiers from 22 Pennsyl- 
vania clubs fly to Austria and ski Kits- 
buehl, Zurs, and St. Anton. Thom Hook 
Films, 667 Madison Avenue, New York 
al, NX. 

CATALOGS 

The National Tuberculosis Association 
has published their 1960 catalog of TB 
and Health Materials featuring selected 
publications and audio-visual aids on dis- 
covery and prevention of tuberculosis. 

A Sports Film Guide, published by 
the Athletic Institute, 209 South State 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois, lists over 
2,000 16mm films on the techniques and 
rules of the major American sports. 
Price of the guide is $2.00. 

CHARTS, 

Dr. Waldo Sauter and Richard Kirch- 
ner, School of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Central Michigan University, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan, have recently com- 
piled a Suggested Intramural Activities 
Chart for use on the college level. Copies 
may be obtained by writing directly to 
either Mr. Kirchner or Dr. Sauter. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Editor, JOHN B. VAN WHY 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion 


EDUCATIONAL TV 


Richard J. Donnelly, 
University of Minnesota 


While commercial television has grown 
from a swaddling infant to a young 
adult since the end of World War II, 
educational television is still in its in- 
fancy. There is much to be learned 
about the kinds of programs appropri- 
ate for educational television, the solu- 
tion to many of the technical problems, 
and the means of using the television 
medium more effectively for educational 
purposes. 

To inerease our fund of knowledge 
about educational television in the field 
of physical education, a brief case his- 
tory is presented here. It describes a 
television series given by the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education and Athlet- 
ics of the University of Minnesota over 
the educational television station located 
in Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

Operating over a channel that is re- 
ceived on any standard television set, 
educational television in the Twin Cities 
is supported by contributions. Although 
selected programs are televised during 
the day for viewing in the schools, regu- 
larly scheduled programs are shown for 
home viewing Monday through Friday 
in the late afternoon and evening hours. 
The University of Minnesota has a one- 
hour spot in the evening hours. 


Organization of the Sports Series 


The University academic year is or- 
ganized on a quarter system, and its 
educational TV programs adhere to the 
same pattern. The sports series started 
the last week in June and continued 
until the end of September for a total of 
14 weeks. One handicap was the absence 
of regular staff members who had made 
other plans for the summer months, re- 
stricting program subject matter to that 
which could be handled by the staff on 
hand. 

It was decided to focus the series upon 
the leisure-time sports most frequently 
played in the summer months. The basic 
objective was two-fold: to give an over- 
view of each sport and to offer instrue- 
tion in some of the fundamental skills 
of the sport. The following number of 
programs was allotted to five specific 
subjects: swimming—three; golf—five; 
tennis—two; gymnastics—two; and rec- 
reation—two. To give continuity to the 
series, one staff member was assigned to 
act as host for all of the programs. 

It is difficult to imagine the amount 
of preparation necessary for a half-hour 
TV performance, which is actually 28 
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A new aid for teaching dental 


health ror High SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE HEALTH TEACHERS 


Through the use of fu!l color drawings on 
transparent plastic pages, the teacher can 
illustrate dental anatomy as well as show 
the common dental diseases and how they 
can be corrected. This is the only chart 
of its kind on dental health. By all means 
add “Patient Education—Illustrated” to your 
library of teaching aids now. 


Send your remittance of $3.00 to the Order 
Department, American Dental Association, 
222 East Superior Street, Chicago 11, today. 








BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, 
specify Elementary level only— 
set of 4 charts 
ONE SET $3.50 POST PAID 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 











BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAYS 
AND TEACHING AIDS 


EASY TO ASSEMBLE — INEXPENSIVE 
DISPLAYS FOR TOURNAMENTS, TEAM 
AND INDIVIDUAL SPORTS, DANCE; 
SQUAD CARDS; RECORD SHEETS. 
SEND FOR 1959-60 CATALOG, 
INCLUDES SAMPLE DRAWING 

















EASY POST Heyworth, Ill. 
if for physical 
vu: f\ education 
Excellent for schools, 







playgrounds, day 
camps, play clubs, 
recreation centers. 
© tumbling and stunts 
© pyramids and stunts 
© self-testing activi- 
ties on apparatus 
© individual stunts 
“One picture is worth 
Fis 3 10,000 words.” 
free descriptive folder 


joseph kripner 
1709 W. 83rd St., Chicago 20, lil. 
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uninterrupted minutes. Conservatiyely 
speaking, each instructor spent approxi- 
mately 20 hours preparing his material 
for the 28 minutes of TV action. This 
does not include the time needed for re- 
hearsals or for filming action shots to be 
interspersed in the lesson. 

An informal rehearsal three or four 
days before his program helped the in- 
structor to accustom himself to the ab- 
solute impersonality of the TV camera 
and acquainted him with the environ- 
ment of the TV studio. The rehearsal 
also enabled him to experiment with 
different methods of presenting his ma- 
terial, before the final dress rehearsal. 

The principles for teaching are the 
same for the television camera as they 
are for the gymnasium or the play- 
ground. One addition was the increase 
of audio-visual aids in an effort to make 
the lesson less stiff and formal. One of 
most valuable aids, a short film strip 
of 10 to 20 seconds duration, showed a 
star performer executing fundamental 
skills. 

The sequence went as follows: the 
instructor explained the skill, for exam- 
ple, the flutter kick in swimming, then 
commented on the action as demonstrated 
in the film. The film was repeated with a 
brief explanation by the instructor be- 
fore moving on to the next topic. Other 


aids utilized were slides, loop films, and 
short silent films. 

In gymnastics and tennis, live demon- 
strators performed the skills. This, too, 
had its shorteomings because the skill 
was not always repeated exactly as it 
was shown the first time. Neither could 
the performer stop in mid-air so that 
an important point could be neted by 
the instructor. It was found that too 
many performers demonstrating skills 
cluttered up the available space and de- 
tracted from the effectiveness of a live 
subject. 


Technical Problems 

One of the ‘asic problems was that 
of lesson-plan organization. Because of 
the tendency to try to cover too much 
factual data, the instructors had diffi- 
culty in tailoring their material to fit 
the time allotted. The material had to 
be paced to avoid crowding too much 
information into the last five or ten 
minutes. 

Problems in television technique also 
had to be solved, for instance, the proper 
management of a boom microphone. 
Whenever the instructor left the table 
to demonstrate or to diagram a move- 
ment on the blackboard, he had to re- 
member the extension cord taped to his 
leg and make sure that his feet did not 
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ing and quickness, shoot or drive. . 








BAILEY 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. 


2 wew BASKETBALL FILMS 


FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


© Basketball For Boys: FUNDAMENTALS 


Fundamental skills are carefully presented with im- 
portant teaching points emphasized by slow-motion 
and repeat action. Footwork: ready position, starts, 
stop, change in direction, defensive footwork, re- 
bounding .. . Ball Handling: passing-receiving, drib- 


@ Basketball For Boys: TEAMPLAY 


Five-man offense starts with one- and two-man ac- 
tion and concludes with a set play based upon these 
actions. Defensive play progresses from the defensive 
triangle to full team cooperation. One-on-One: fak- 
. Two-Man Play: 
set screen and roll, two-man cuts, post play. . .Five- 
Man Offense: set play, continuity, team balance... 
Defense: defensive triangle, man-to-man, zone. 


Write for free catalog... Order your prints today! 


FILMS, INC. 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 





, 


COLLABORATOR 


Jack Keogh, Ed.D., U.C.L.A. 


EACH FILM 
11 min. 16mm Sound B&W 
Sale $60.00 


3 Day Rental $4.00 
Both Films on 1 Reel $6.50 








become entangled. In covering the 
assigned material for the program, the 
instructor prepared both a script and 
prompter cards. For example, the script 
would be used while the instructor was 
seated at the table and the cards would 
help as he moved to demonstrate a skill. 

In addition to giving continuity to the 
series, the host or moderator helped solve 
other problems. His role permitted the 
instructor to concentrate on the material 
to be covered and not be bothered with 
introductions or explanations. Through 
questioning, the host helped to make the 
atmosphere less formal and introduced a 
change of pace. 

In the field of physical education, 
educational television has three broad 
areas still to be exploited. One general 
topic is the role of sports in American 
life. Within this range might fall such 
program subjects as the place of sports 
in the life of an individual, controver- 
sial issues in athletics, the value of 
sports, description of state and _ local 
sports programs, sportsmanship, _ the 
Olympic Games, ethics in sports, or the 
economics of sports. 


Art of Spectatorship 

A second area is the art of “spectator- 
ship.” This would emphasize teaching 
enough about sports to make intelligent 
spectators. After covering the more tra- 
ditional spectator sports of football, 
basketball, and baseball, the program 
could well include golf, bowling, tennis, 
swimming, and track or field. 

The third area of physical education 
most suitable for educational television 
is teaching people how to play different 
sports, especially the individual and 
recreational type. If arranged properly, 
it might be possible to have as many as 
two or three series of programs.on each 
sport, such as beginning, intermediate, 
and advanced. 

The future appears to hold great po- 
tential for educational television. Physi- 
cal educators should become increasingly 
aware of the tremendous possibilities of 
this mass communication medium and 
utilize it fully to gain their objectives of 
physical fitness for all. * 











SPORTS INSTRUCTIONAL 
16 mm “LOOP” 
MOVIES AND 35 STRIP FILMS. 


The Nation’s most popular sports visual 
aids at the lowest prices. We produce 
and distribute films on over thirty sports 
including football, track, wrestling, 
swimming and diving, cheerleading, ba- 
ton twirling, badminton, tennis for men 
and women, volleyball, synchronized 
swimming and many others. Priced from 
twenty dollars. Send for free film catalog. 





“Champions on Films” 


303% So. Main Street 
Ann Arbor 2, Michigan 
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Gerecke, Claudia Ann, 450 Camden Ave., 
Moorestown, New Jersey 

Gimmestad, Wilma, 755 East Military Ave., 
Fremont, Nebraska 


Godfrey, 3arbara, Purdue 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Goemer, June Miller, St. Cloud State Col 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Goings, Carolyn, 734-D Slater, Santa Rosa, 
California 

Gray, Miriam, Illinois State Normal Uni 
versity, Normal, Illinois 

Green, C. O., 5095 Glenside Drive., Kansas 
City 29, Missouri 

Greene, Margaret Duncan, 61 Morningsun, 
Mill Valley, California 

Griffin, Robert P., Florida A&M College, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Gugisberg, Mercedes, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Hall, Sue M., University of Louisville, 
First and Shipp S8t., Louisville, Kentucky 

Hamilton, M. Alberta, 507 S. Park Ave., 
Marissa, Illinois 

Hansma, Jack E., University of Arizona, 
Tueson, Arizona 

Harrowell, Marjorie E., 557 Lower Lane, 
Berlin, Connecticut 

Hartwig, Helen, 1196 Forest Home Dr., 
St. Louis 37, Missouri 

Hawthorne, Jesse J., 1509 Bois D’Are, 
Commerce, Texas 

Hazelton, Helen W., 213 Varsity Apts., 
West Lafayette, Indiana 

Hein, Fred V., American Medical Associa 
tion, 535 North Dearborn, Chicago 10, 
Illinois 

Henry, C. D., P. O. 
Louisiana 

Hepp, Frank, Director of Physical Educa 
tion Research Institute, Budapest, XIi, 
Taresay Vilmos u.3 

Herrscher, Barton R., Box 532, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas 5, Texas 

Hester, Clara L., 5205 Belvedere Dr., In 
dianapolis, Indiana 

Hill, Laurence S., Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
New York 

Hillar, Paul M., 512 Vine 8t., 
California 

*Hinman, Strong, Sec., H. C. Brady, Ine., 
1002 Bitting Bldg., Wichita 2, Kansas 

Houston, Ruth Elliott, 718 Ashland Ave., 
suffalo 22, New York 

Howe, Arthur L., 256 Highland Ave., Ham 
burg, New York 

Ierardi, Thomas G., 124 Howard Terrace, 
Leonia, New Jersey 

Irby, Betty Jean, Route 4, Box 371A, 
Opelousas, Louisiana 

Irwin, Leslie W., Boston University, 33 
Bay State Road, Boston 16, Massachu- 
setts 

Janson, Joan Block, 3406 East Country 
Club Lane, Sacramento 21, California 

Jennett, Clair W., Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana 

Jorgensen, LaVernia, 211% Center St., 
Vermillion, South Dakota 

Kasch, Fred W., San Diego State College, 
San Diego 5, California 

Kelley, Elizabeth, c/o Dr. John Strahan, 
Director, School of Social Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Malaya, Singapore, Malaya 

Kelly, Ellen Davis, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois 

Kempf, Leland W., 18782 Watwick, De- 
troit 19, Michigan 

Kinzig, Elizabeth, 142 
Xenia, Ohio 

Kirsten, Arnold F., ¢c/o Samuel Roberts, 
Ine., 414 River St., Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts 

Kistler, Joy W., Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 

Korsgaard, Robert, Route 7, Box 272, 
Muncie, Indiana 

Kroll, Walter, Fort Hays Kansas State 
College, Hays, Kansas 


University, 
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Landiss, Carl W., A & M College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas 

Langston, Dewey F., Eastern New Mexico 
University, Portales, New Mexico 

Langton, Clair V., Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Lapp, V. W., Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Alabama 

La Tourette, Charlotte, Route 4, Athens, 
Ohio 

Laughter, Robert J., 60 Sutton Way, Reno, 
Nevada 

Leavitt, Norma M., University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 

Lee, Mabel, 2248 Ryons St., Lincoln 2, 
Nebraska 

Lewis, William F., Department of Physical 
Education, USMA, West Point, New 
York 

Ley, Katherine, Box 255, Route 2, Boulder, 
Colorado 

Loftin, Aimee M., 308 8S. White St., 
Macomb, Illinois 

Luehring, F. W., 314 North Chester Rd., 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

McConnell, Janice L., University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5, Washington 

McCoy, Mary E., Department of Educa- 
tion, Administration Bldg. Annex, Gor- 
such and Kennedy Aves., Baltimore 18, 
Maryland 

*McCurdy, Mrs. J. H., East St., Middle 
town, Connecticut 

MacGregor, John M., Box 1045, Williams 
burg, Virginia 

McKee, Mary Ellen, Western Illinois Uni 
versity, Macomb, Illinois 

MeNeely, Simon A., U. S. Office of Educa 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Mackey, Anne D., 38-30 211th St., Bayside, 
Long Island, New York 

MaeMillan, Betty Frost, Box 1491, Marys 
ville, California ; 

Magwire, Raymond B., 27 Terrace St 
Montpelier, Vermont 

Manley, Helen, Public Schools, 7401 Balson 
Ave., University City, Missouri 

Martin, Dorothy, 2621 Magnolia (Apt. 
201), Los Angeles 7, California 

Maxey, Don H., Fulton High School, Ful 
ton, Missouri 

Matson, Elizabeth, College of the Pacifie, 
Stockton, California 

Mehling, Jessie Garrison, Route 2, Box 
291, Denver Road, Anderson, South 
Carolina 

Merrick, Roswell D., AAHPER, 1201-16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Metealf, T. N., 1208 San Miguel Ave., 
Santa Barbara, California 

*Meylan, George, 44 Goodwives River 
Road, Darien, Connecticut 

Midtlyng, Joanna, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois 

Miller, Ben W., University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, California 

Misley, Jerry Dawn, Vallejo Senior High 
School, Vallejo, California 

Mitchell, E. D., University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Mitchem, John C., 1009 E. Dunklin St., 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

Mitura, Margaret Astrid, 1020-15th St 
3oulder, Colorado 

Mohr, Dorothy R., University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland 

Molen, Ouisa G., 314 8S. Madison, San 
Angelo, Texas 

Moore, Rodgers L., Box 823, Porterville, 
California 

Moorehead, W. G., 121 Center St., East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


"7 


” 


*Honorary Life Members. 
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*Moss, Bernice, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Mott, Jane A., Smith College, Northamp 
ton, Massachusetts 

Moulton, Gertrude E., 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Mullen, George Douglas, 169 Sheridan Ave., 
Medford, Massachusetts 

*Nash, Jay B., 40 E. 10th St., New York 
3, New York 

Nason, Raymond E., 724 Westwood Dr., 
Ottawa, Illinois 

Nass, Paul V., 11976 San Vicente, Los 
Angeles 24, California 

Neilson, N. P., University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Newberger, Thomas E., North Dakota 
State College, State College Station, 
Fargo, North Dakota 

*Nordly, Carl L., University of California, 
Berkeley, California 

Noyes, Elizabeth, Bennett Junior College, 
Millbrook, New York 

Nurski, Andy, 8607 Jarboe, Kansas City 
14, Missouri 

O’Donnell, Doris J., University of Nebras- 
ka, Lineoln, Nebraska 

O’Gara, Carl Michael, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Olds, Lloyd W., Hurron Apts., 921 West- 
eross St., Yysilanti, Michigan 

*Olmo, Florence 180-16 164th St., Jamaica 
5, New York 

Osborn, Lola Lee, 1004 Neal Dow Ave., 
Chico, California 

Paterson, Patricia G., Hamline University, 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 

Patterson, William, 2440 San Anseline 
Ave., Long Beach 15, California 

Pearson, George B., University of Cali 
fornia, Riverside, California 

Persons, Walter S., Jr., Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 

Pille, Roy F., 1408 Franklin, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Poley, Margaret S., University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon 

Priest, Ernest G., 907 North Reus St., 
Pensacola, Florida 

*Pritzlaff, August H., 2733 Girard Ave., 
Evanston, Illinois 

Rafeld, Jackson W., 2527 S. Freedom Ave., 
Mount Union College, Allianee, Ohio 

Ralston, B. A., 840-8th Ave., New York 
19, New York 

Rearick, Elizabeth C., MaeMurray College 
for Women, Jacksonville, Illinois 

Rector, Ruth V., 453 Miller Ave., Colum 
bus 5, Ohio 

Roeder, Merwin G., 430 North Plum §&t., 
Vermillion, South Dakota 

Ross, Brenda Boynton, 1855 Plymouth St., 
N.W., Washington 12, D. C. 

Rugen, Mabel E., University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Ruoff, Daniel H., Ada, Minnesota 

Russell, Ruth I., University of Nevada, 
Reno, Nevada 

Russell, Trent 8S., Junction of Routes 9 
and 20, R.D. 2, Castleton, New York 

Sayre, Janette Spickerman, 2500 ‘‘J’’ St., 
Lineoln, Nebraska 

Schamel, Barbara A., 33-63 157th St., 
Flushing 54, Long Island, New York 

Schellberg, Ruth, State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota 

*Schrader, Carl L., 28 Lothrop St., Beverly, 
Massachusetts 

Schuyler, Gretchen, 95 Preseott St., (Apt. 
32), Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 

Seott, M. Gladys, State University of Iowa, 
Towa City, Iowa 

Sellers, Dorothy G., 6382 Lake Shore Dr., 
North, St. Petersburg, Florida 
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Shaw, John H., Syracuse University, Syra- 
euse 10, New York 

Sheard, John E., 4111 Meadow Dr. A-1 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Sherrill, Claudine, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco 27, California 

Siler, J. Granville, 204 Morgan Highway, 
Orinda, California 

Silver, Joseph T., 1387 Harding Terrace, 
Hillside, New Jersey 

Sinelair, Caroline D., Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Smith, Wilma Kerr, 751 West 6th Ave., 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Snyder, Raymond A., University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 24, California 

Spande, Myrtle S., AAHPER, 2101 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Sparks, Lestle J., 1045 North 14th St., 
Salem, Oregon 

Spilker, Otto H., Evermann Apts. (137), 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Spurgeon, John H., 1113 Finkbine Park, 
Iowa City, Iowa 

Stafford, Grace M., 611 Arlington PIL, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Steinhaus, Arthur H, George Williams Col- 
lege, 5315 Drexel, Chicago 15, Illinois 

Sterling, Leroy F., C-65 Stadium Terrace, 
Champaign, Jilinois 

Stieler, Ida M., 1111 South Kentucky Ave., 
Evansville 13, Indiana 

Stirton, John A., 3611 Powell Dr., Lafay- 
ette, California 

Strathairn, Pamela L., 1251 Orange Ave., 
Menlo Park, California 

Streit, W. K., Public Schools, 608 E. Me- 
Millan St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio 

Stripp, Barbara, 40 Gorsuch Rd., Timon- 
ium, Maryland 

Swain, Leslie E., Brown University, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island 

Thomason, Dorothy Hicks, 660 Southwest 
3rd St., Miami 36, Florida 

Thomasson, Raymond F., 211 Wyoming 
St., Charleston 2, West Virginia 

Torregrosa, Felicio M., Box 1981 Univer- 
sity Station, University of Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 

Troester, Carl A., Jr.,. AAHPER, 1201-16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Turner, Clair E., 19 Village Lane, Arling 
ton, Massachusetts 

Vacearo, Angelo Joseph, 3222 Portland 
Blvd., Steubenville, Ohio 

Vescolani, Gelinda E., 1747 North 5lst St., 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 

Walker, Charles L., State College, San 
Jose, California 

Way, Eunice E., Smith College, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts 

*Wayman, Agnes R., Crescent Dr., Brielle, 
New Jersey 

Wilkinson, Catherine A., 92 West Lylwood 
St., Phoenix, Arizona 

Wille, Hillard, 528 E. 44th St., North 
Kansas City, Missouri 

*Williams, Jesse F., Box 656, Carmel, Cali- 
fornia 

Williams, Mary Jane, 639 N. Leamington, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Wilson, Elizabeth Avery, 50 Hawley Rd., 
Hamden, Connecticut 

Wilson, Ruth M., University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5, Washington 

Wolf, Jacob Grove, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 

Wood, W. Calvin, 1221 Ipswich Dr., Sher- 
wood Park 2, Wilmington 8, Delaware 

Young, Olive G., University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 

Zarbock, Elizabeth, Box 59, Route 1, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio 

Zimmerman, Helen, 6263 Nottingham, St. 
Louis, Missouri 
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PRODUCTS PARADE 


Editor, MARIAN SHAPIRO 
PV Ngid amb (olitoliel Mm al-teleleltlelai 12) 





Transistor Megaphone 


“Hailer C U B,” a transistor megaphone 
under 3 lbs. and under $50, has been de- 
veloped by Audio Equipment Co., Inc., 





makers of standard Audio Hailers. The 
megaphone is small enough for a child 
to handle, but powerful enough to pin- 
point spoken messages 300 yards away. 
The new transistor-cireuit runs on one 
9 V. dry battery. “Hailer C U B” comes 
with weatherproof finish in two-tone 
ivory and sunrise. For more details, 
write the company, P. O. Box 192, Port 
Washington, N. Y. 


New Fencing Mask Design 


A new fencing mask designed to fit the 
contour of the forehead, the side of the 
face, and the chin has been developed 
by Hugo Castello, Castello Fencing Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., 30 East 10th St., New York 
3. The new mask is said to fit more 
securely and to withstand greater pun- 
ishment. The contour design of the 
mask allows extra freedom of the chin, 
giving the fencer more opportunity to 
speak—an important feature for coaches 





wishing to instruct while fencing with 
their pupils. The masks are hot tin- 
dripped to prevent rusting and the wires 
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are soldered to each other for added 
strength. Each mask comes with a re- 
movable sanitary bib or neck protector. 
The mask is made in small, medium, and 
large sizes for both men and women. 


Field Master Glove 


Introduction of a new line of Field Mas- 
ter baseball gloves has been announced 
by the MacGregor Co., 4861 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. Outstanding feature 
of this glove, which is a product of two 
years of development and actual play in 
the major leagues, is an extended one- 
piece palm and web, solid in construction 
from the top of the web to the heel of the 
glove, assuring a larger, more flexible 
catching area. MacGregor officials feel 
the lack of gimmicks and excessive web 
lacing will keep the fingers from sagging 





and allow the ball to be taken out quick- 
ly and cleanly for the fast throw. Other 
features inelude exclusive featherweight 
Absorblo padding, adjustable lacing at 
the fingertips, adjusta-wrist strap, per- 
fect balance, constant weight, inner 
greased palm, and cowhide lining. Avail- 
able in all price ranges through local 
MacGregor dealers. 


News in Spinning Reels 


From Tamco Limited, LaSalle, Ontario, Can- 
ada, comes news of the “Tameo Spinning 
Reel” with a patented mechanism that 
has eliminated the necessity of the pick- 
up arm. Two push buttons operate 
everything. A reversible crank handle 
ean be easily changed from one side to 
the other without a screwdriver, making 
it usable for either right or left handed 
casters. The reel contains self-lock pins 
and parts that are precision built and 
rust resistant. The company states the 
reel can be taken apart in thirty seconds 


and reassembled in two minutes. The 
controls have been simplified to inelude: 
(a) erank handle; (b) a two-position 
clicker pin offering an anti-reverse set- 
ting; (¢c) drag tension knob; (d) release 
push-button which lets the line run out 
without interference while casting. The 
reel sells for under $20.00. For more 
information, write Tameo Limited. 





Fiberglass Handrails 

Fiberglass handrails for parallel bars 
are featured in the new gymnasium 
equipment catalog of Porter Athletic Equip- 
ment Co., Dept. KP-20, Schiller Park, Illinois. 
The fiberglass handrails are available 
as optional equipment or can be pur- 
chased separately to replace convention- 
al hickory rails on Porter’s Model 74 
parallel bars. The rails are engineered 
of the same material now widely used for 
sports car bodies and pleasure boats and 
are guaranteed for five years against 
breaking or splintering. Porter engi- 
neers report the fiberglass rails have 
four times the strength of traditional 
hickory rails and that the construction 
techniques used have perfected a gripp- 
ing surface with both the same feel as 
wood and the uniform bounce. Other 
new Porter features include long-life 
rubber feet to protect floors and a new 
design that permits the equipment to be 
raised 34 inch on its casters for easy 
rolling over door jambs and other ob- 
structions. 


Student Major Special 

A eatalog entitled “Major Topies for 
Major Students” sent out free of charge 
to senior majors by Aldrich & Aldrich, 
Ine., 1859 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, attractively presents the history 
and different types of physical educa- 
tion costumes. From gym tunies to tank 
suits, the pres and cons of the various 
styles are presented objectively with 
editorial comments on how to make a hit 
with the local student body as well as 
the school administration. Answers to 
questions about ordering gym suits, 
about color and style, about laundering 
and storing are provided. Copies are 
sent to senior majors free of charge on 
request. * 
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INEWS across THE NaTION 


Alderson Retires 


C. J. Alderson retired from the De- 
partment of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation at the University of Texas on 
September 1, 1959. He served the Asso- 
ciation for many years as Parliamen- 
tarian. A recipient of the AAHPER 
Honor Award in 1956, he is currently 
serving on the Board of Directors as 
representative of the Southern District. 

Dr. Alderson was honored at a special 
dinner on November 6 in Austin. Just 
before his retirement, Dr. Alderson mar- 
ried Mary Buice of the University of 
Texas. 


Field Hockey Meet 


The U. S. Field Hockey Association 
will hold its annual meet November 26- 
29 in Washington, D. C. Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon will be a patron on 
this occasion of the Association’s first 
meeting in the nation’s capital. He will 
be present at the opening ceremonies on 
Thanksgiving Day, at the host school— 
Sidwell Friends School. Nineteen teams, 
from every section of the country, will 
participate. Co-chairmen of the event 
are Elizabeth Cooper, Calvin Coolidge 
High School, and Evelyn Find, Sidwell 
Friends School. 


AASA Receives Grant 


The W. K. Kellogg Foundation of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, recently granted 
$346,843 to the American Association of 
School Administrators (NEA) to aid 
the Association’s efforts to raise the 
standards of school administration and 
improve the leadership of American 
schools. 

Ultimate aims of the AASA program 
are to establish accreditation within se- 
lected colleges and universities for the 
awarding of degrees in the field of school 
administration. Thus, they would help 
states to adopt standards which would 
require new school administrators to be 
graduates of the accredited schools and 
persuade school boards to employ only 
graduates of these training programs. 


Research Award 


The National Gymnastic Clinie will 
grant an Honor Research Award of $100 
to the applicant submitting the most 
promising research prospectus. The 
candidate should include the following 
points in his prospectus: (1) outline of 
the problem, (2) justification of the re- 
search, (3) statement of hypotheses, (4) 
methods to be used, and (5) bibliog- 
raphy used in approaching the problem. 

Applications should be made to Hart- 
ley Price, Department of Physical Edu- 
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eation for Men, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, Florida. Deadline for 
applicants is December 1, 1959. 


Program Anniversary 


Marking fifty years from the start of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s 
health and welfare program is the estab- 
lishment of an award in 1960 for the 
best research in accident prevention. 

One of the major causes of death in 
the United States, accidents can only be 
countered by greater attention to acci- 
dent prevention research. Metropolitan’s 
50-year battle against disease and pre- 
mature death is soundly based on health 
and safety education through a wide 
variety of mass communication media. 

To date about one and three quarter 
billion booklets on health and safety 
nave been selectively distributed through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


Insurance Institute 


Five hundred and thirty-three Ameri- 
can suto insurance companies have 
joined forees in an all-out attack on 
highway accidents through the forma- 
tion of the Insurance Institute for High- 
way Safety. Cooperating with existing 
safety organizations, the Institute will 
study problems of traffic engineering and 
law enforcement in an effort to check 
the causes of accidents before they 
happen. 

The Institute’s goal is to cut the an- 
nual death and injury toll in half. This 
means that nearly 20,000 lives could be 
saved and two million injuries could be 
avoided each year—with proper public 
effort and knowledge. The Institute head- 
quarters is located at 1710 H Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., with Presi- 
dent Russell I. Brown. 


We Ate Proud te Sebet 


Design For Physical 
Education In The 


Elementary School 
For Showing at the 










te 4s ERICAR 


"A Design for Physical Education in the Ele- 
mentary School," a film produced jointly by 
AAHPER and Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Michigan, was selected by the Educational 
Film Library Association to be shown at the 
1959 American Film Festival, New York. 


Boating Safety 


To discourage clownish and irrespon- 
sible behavior on the waterways, boaters 
have adopted the familiar “thumbs 
down” hand signal as a reminder and a 
warning to those who offend. Endorsed 
by the Outdoor Boating Club of Amer- 
ica, the slogan—‘Hands Down Means 
Don’t Clown”—and the signal are an 
effective reminder to most offenders to 
remember the rights and comfort of 
others. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The University of Wisconsin—Blanche 
M. Trilling Scholarship of $600 is avail- 
able to interested graduate women stu- 
dents with experience in teaching physi- 
eal education. The scholarship includes 
a waiver of out-of-state tuition. Appli- 
cations should be sent to the Registrar, 
Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, 
before February 1, 1960. 

Women graduates of a recognized in- 
stitution in the United States may apply 
for an Amy Morris Homans Fellowship 
for advanced work, research projects, 
publications, or films in the field of 
physical education. There is no restric- 
tion on the number of fellowships given, 
nor on the amount awarded. In general, 
the awards run from $500 to $1500 and 
even higher in exceptional cases. 

Application forms for 1930 may be 
obtained from Mrs. Roberts, secretary 
to the President, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley 81, Massachusetts, and should 
be submitted not later than February 1, 
1960, and earlier if possible. 


NECROLOGY 
Henrietta Morris. Professor of hygiene 
at Oregon State College from 1935 to 
1959 died on August 1, 1959. Former 
director of health education for the 
Oregon Tubereulosis Association, she 
was also a member of the Oregon 


AHPER. 


Mortimer H. Morris. A member of the 
staff for recreation and physical educa- 
tion of Oregon State College from 1954 
to 1959 died on May 27, 1959. Superin- 
tendent of recreation in Croton, New 
York, for five years, he organized rec- 
reation and educational programs in 
Stalag II-B, Germany, 1943. 


William T. Prichard. Co-ordinator of 
all employee activities for General 
Motors Corporation died on August 6, 
1959, in Detroit, Michigan. He was one 
of the original founders of the National 
Industrial Recreation Association and 
also served as chairman of the Industrial 
Recreation Section of the AAHPER. 
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STATE anp DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 





ELECTIONS OF OFFICERS 


Virginia. Members of the state 
AHPER elected the following officers 
for the term 1959-60: John J. Miller, 
Arlington County Schools, president; 
Ellen Philbeck, Radford College, presi- 
dent-elect; Lester E. Kibler, State De- 
partment of Education, secretary-treas- 
urer; John Broaddus, MeLain High 
School, and Ethel Quinn, Parry McCluer 
High School, members-at-large; Jeane 
Bentley, Jefferson Senior High School, 
chairman of Virginia Section of DGWS. 


Alabama. The state AHPER officers 
for 1959-60 include Martha Walton, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
president; Anthony Dragoin, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, vice- 
president; Clarence Moore, University 
of Alabama, University, treasurer ; Caro- 
lyn Liles, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, membership chairman; Pat Bar- 
ron, Bessemer High School, Bessemer, 
publicity chairman. 


Connecticut. Officers elected for 1959- 
60 in the state AHPER are: Mathew 
Maetozo, Manchester, president; Gene 
Hayes, Southern Connecticut State Col- 
lege, New Haven, president-elect; Hlea- 
nor Fairfield, Riverside, vice-president 
for physical education; Frank Dornfield, 
Westport, vice-president-elect for physi- 
cal education; Mathew Barberi, Hamden, 
vicezpresident for health; John McKeon, 
University of Bridgeport, vice-president- 
elect for health; Fred Mandeville, Meri- 
den, vice-president for recreation; Clem- 
ent Lemire, Newington, vice-president- 
elect for recreation; Mrs. Robert E. 
Donnelly, New Britain, secretary; Kath- 
erine Kennedy, Bristol, treasurer. 

Other Association positions are filled 
by: Joan Holley, Fairfield, bulletin edi- 
tor; Celeste Beattie Shelton, assistant 
editor; Harold S. DeGroat, Newton, 
public relations and publicity ; Emilie 
Hartman, New Britain, DGWS chair- 
man; Ruth Byler, Hartford,: state de- 





The Northwest Council on Teacher 
Education Standards, reported in 
the September 1959 JouRNAL, was 
not formed by the Northwest Dis- 
trict of AAHPER as indicated in 
the box on page 21. The council 
is a voluntary body, as described 
in the article, and is not identified 
in any official capacity with the 
AAHPER district organization. 
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partment of education; Arlene Gorton, 
Connecticut College, New London, mem- 
bership; Alice Donnelly, Danbury State 
College, fitness; John Huntington, New 
Britain, outdoor education; Gabrielle 
Blockley, Central Connecticut State 
College, national membership. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


e@ The state convention of the Colorado 
AHPER was held in Denver on October 
22-23. 

e The Maryland AHPER meeting con- 
vened on Friday, October 16, in Balti- 
more. The program wa; planned by 
Doris Comby, president-elect. President 
Frank Lee conducted the meeting and 
introduced Jay B. Nash, executive sec- 
retary of the New York AHPER, who 
spoke on the “Contributions and Rela- 
tionships of Health, Physical Educaticn, 
and Recreation to Fitness.” 

Program topics for the remainder of 
the conference were “Physical Fitness 
Testing Programs in the Baltimore City 
Schools,” “Weight Training for Im- 
proved Performance in Athletics and 
Physical Fitness,” and “Problems in 
Physical Education.” 


e Wilmington was the scene of the fall 
conference of the Delaware AHPER on 
October 22-23. George Anderson, assist- 
ant executive secretary of the national 
association, gave the keynote address at 
the general session. Demonstrations in 
elementary dance, under the direction 
of Mrs. Reggie Wade and Mrs. Julia 
Julian, Wilmington Schools, were part 


American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation 


WITH HEADQUARTERS IN... 
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i * Catebelifions, confereness, 
and workehape 


* Gyfhoritazine research 
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STATE CALENDAR 
NOVEMBER e DECEMBER 


Kentucky AHPER, Corbin, Nov. 6-8 


Virginia Health and Physical Education Confer- 
ence, Charlottesville, Nov. 7 


Maryland Badminton and Swimming Clinic, 
Baltimore, Nov. 14 


North Carolina Recreation Conference, Wil- 
mington, Nov. 15-18 


North Carolina AHPER, Durham, Dec. 3-5 
Pennsylvania AHPER, York, Dec. 3-5 
Texas AHPER, Abilene, Dec. 3-5 





of one sectien. meeting. Tumbling and 
gymnastics on both the elementary and 
secondary school level were demonstrated 
and explained through the joint efforts 
of Bruce Frederick, Oak Grove School, 
Elsmere, Delaware; Kay Margerum, 
West Chester State Teachers College, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania; and A. 
Carl Patterson, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

© Members of the Connecticut AHPER 
held their fall conference on October 30 
in Guilford. Speaker for the occasion 
was Wallace Wesley, consultant in 
health and fitness, American Medical 
Association, who spoke on “What You 
Can Do in Your Own Program with the 
Physical Education Report.” 

e Lectures and live demonstrations 
formed a major part of the annual 
Virginia AHPER Convention held in 
Richmond on October 30. 


f\ 
PROJECTS 


STANDARDS © CLINICS © UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION © FILMS 
TEACHING AIDS * IMPROVED FACILITIES * EXPANDED PROGRAMS 
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eet 
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AAHPER membership and publications directors have made wide use of these attractive backdrops 
to display their materials at state and regional meetings. The backdrops have been prepared by 
AAHPER headquarters staff and have been sent out to leaders in each state of the union. 
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Foster play...longer life. 


For years DAYTON Steel 
quets have been the favorite of 
professionals and beginners 
alike. Thousands are now play- 
ing an improved game—with 
more speed and accuracy than 
ever before. 

Daytons are practically inde- 
structible—ideal for 


schools and play- 
grounds. Steel strings Rules and 
and tubular steel court layouts 
frames are not af- for badminton 
fected by climatic or tennis are 
changes. No covers or 


Presses cre needed to 
protect them. They won't 
warp, splinter, rot or sag. 

It will pay you to investigate 
now. See 
dealer's or write direct to factory 
for more information. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPAN 


9119 Albright St. Arcanum, Ohio 


ton, squash and 
paddle tennis. 





















Rac- 


FREE 


yours for the 
asking. : 


them at your local 








— Day okouers 


Constitution of the International 
Council on Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 





(Continued from page 20) 


committees which develop as the Coun- 
cil grows. They may act for the Repre- 
sentative at times when it is 
impossible to hold a meeting of the Rep- 
resentative 


Assembly 


Assembly. 
C. The Representative Assembly shall 
inelude representatives from all member 
be these national, interna- 
tional, or geographic area 
They shall: 
1. Elect the officers of the 
2. Approve the 
projects 
3. Approve the budget, 
ports, and allotment of 
member organizations 


associations, 
associations. 


Council 
proposed work and 
financial re- 


dues from 


4. Act as liaison officers between 
their associations and the Council, 
keep their members informed of ob 
jectives and work of the Council, and 


bring information of the work of their 
associations to the Council. 
5. Further the objectives of the Coun 
cil, listed ‘*Purpose of the 
Counceil.’’ 
D. Election 
members of the 
lL. The 
shall be 


under 


and selection of officers and 


Executive Committee. 


president and vice-president 


elected for a three-year term 











THE TOWELS WITH THE 
PERFORMANCE-PROVED 
PAST AND THE LONG 
FUTURE! 


Here are the gym towels proved by the 
test of time for performance and value— 
and with the long, long future of 350 to 
500 launderings and uses. McArthur Super- 
Gym and Super-Turk Towels—woven of the 
strongest long staple, triple-twisted, 
ply yarns—with heavy woven tape selvage 
edges—and with color stripe down the side 
for extra strength at the center, are your 
best towel buy. And there’s a full price 
range of McArthur towels—from $5.25 per 
dozen. Check this complete 
today for information. 


two- 


line—write 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. 
BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative 


VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N.Y. 
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by the Representative 
may not remain in office 
two terms (six years). 
2. The Secretary General shall be ap 
pointed by the Executive Committee, 
3. Members of the Executive Com. 
mittee shall be elected by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. A few co’opt 
members may be added by the Exeeu- 
tive Committee if and when needed. 
Members shall hold office for three 
years in rotation, one-third of the 
members being elected each year. 

4. Each member association may have 
one vote in the Representative Assem- 
bly. The official delegate for the as- 
sociation or appointed for 
this purpose shall cast this vote. 


Assembly and 
for more than 


someone 


VI. FINANCES. 
A. Dues shall be paid by each 
following basis: 


associa- 
tion on the 
1. For 
set fee 


9 


international associations, a 
of $10. 
For national 
$10. 


associations, a_ set 
fee of 


3. For geographic area associations, 


a set fee of $5. 


4. For representatives of countries in 


which there are no national associa- 
tions, a fee of $5 per country. 
B. The Council shall pay dues to 


WCOTP according to their Constitution, 
TIl. CONDUCT OF BUSINESS. 

A. Conferences shall be held at the 
of the WCOTP meetings, as a rule. 
association group of 


a 


time 
Each 
delegates, but one person shall be desig- 
nated as the and attend 
meetings of the Assem- 
bly. 

B. Between 
may, in ease of 
mail of the 
the Representative 


may send a 


official delegate 
Representativ e 


President 
a vote by 


conferences the 
need, request 


Executive Committee and/or 


Assembly. 


AMENDMENTS AND CHANGES 
CONSTITUTION. Amendments 
Representative As- 
of two-thirds 
Recom- 
should be pre 


VIII. 
IN THE 


may be made by the 


sembly by an affirmative vote 


of those present at a Conference. 


mendations for a change 


sented first to the Executive Committee, 
which must approve and recommend this 
to the Representative Assembly for its 


Minor 
implied by Representative 
Executive 


vote. editorial changes, or changes 


Assembly action, 
Committee. 


may be made by the 





member- 
write to Carl A, 
ICHPER, 
D. C. 


membership 


For further 
ship application 
Troester, Jr., Secretary General, 
1201 -16th St., N.W., 


Associations applying for 


information, or for 


forms, 
Washington 6, 


should enclose a copy of their Constitution, 


for information concerning the purposes, 


program, structure, and conditions of mem- 
bership. 
Readers of the 


send to the 


urged to 
names of 
various and geo- 
graphical area associations to which infor- 
joining ICHPER should go. 


JOURNAL are 
office the 
international, 


national 
national, 


mation about 


NOVEMBER 1959, JOURNAL OF 
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Inu Memoriam 


Charles Harold McCloy, 73, Research 
Professor Emeritus, State University of 
Iowa, died in Iowa City, Iowa, on Sep- 
tember 18, 1959. 

Dr. McCloy received the Ph.B. degree 
in 1907 and the M.A. degree in 1910 
from Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 
After attending Harvard University, 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, and Ohio 
State University, he entered Columbia 
University and in 1932 was awarded the 
Ph.D. degree. 

Dr. MecCloy’s long and illustrious ¢a- 
reer in teaching and research began 
when, as a student, he was appointed in- 
structor in physical training at Marietta 
College. Upon receiving his undergradu- 
ate degree, he was appointed as director 
of physical education and acting head, 
Department of Biology, at Yankton Col- 
lege, Yankton, South Dakota. In 1908, 
he entered the service of the YMCA as 
a physical director in Danville, Virginia. 
His career in YMCA work was culmi- 
nated by 13 years of service in China 
where he served as secretary, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, National 
Council of the YMCA, from 1913 to 
1921, and as director, School of Physical 
Education, National Southeastern Uni- 
versity, Nanking, from 1921 to 1926. 
After returning to the United States, he 
served as secretary for research in physi- 
cal education, National Council of the 
YMCA, New York City, until 1930, at 
which time he accepted an appointment 
as research professor in physical educa- 
tion, State University of Iowa. On July 
1, 1954, following 24 years of distin- 
guished service that brought to him in- 
ternational fame as a research worker in 
physical education, Dr. MeCloy was 
named research professor emeritus. 

He was a prolific writer, and his works 
were published in professional journals 
throughout the world. His articles ap- 
peared in publications in Brazil, China, 
Chile, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, and Turkey, 
as well as in the United States. He spoke 
Chinese fluently and read French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Japanese, Portuguese, and 
the Seandinavian languages. He was 
the author of more than 40 books on 
health, physical education, and athletics, 
many of which were published in 
Chinese. 

Dr. MeCloy completed numerous spe- 
cial assignments for government and re- 
search groups. He was a member of the 
Education Mission sent by General 
Douglas MacArthur to Japan in 1946 
and served as consultant in physical 
education for several South American 
governments. During World War II, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


he was chairman of the Civilian Advis- 
ory Committee, U. S. Navy Physical 
Fitness Program; physical re-condition- 
ing consultant to the surgeon general of 
the U. S. Army; and consultant to the 
joint U. S. Army and Navy Committee 
on Welfare and Reereation. In 1945, 
he received a citation for patriotic serv- 
ice to the war effort. 





C. H. McCLOY 


Dr. McCloy received many honors for 
outstanding achievement in his chosen 
profession. He was the first recipient of 
the Luther H. Gulick Award given under 
AAHPER auspices, in 1945. He re- 
ceived the AAHPER Honor Award in 
1936, the Michigan State Centennial 
Award in 1955, the Hetherington Award 
in 1956, and the American College of 
Sports Medicine Award in 1958. Honor- 
ary degrees that were conferred on him 
include Doctor of Physical Education 
from the University of Ottawa, Canada; 
Doctor of Science from Grinnell College, 
Towa, and from Marietta College, Ohio; 
and Doctor of Letters, George Williams 
College, Chicago. He served as presi- 
dent of the Central District of the 
AAHPER 1933-34, the AAHPER in 
1937-38, the American Academy of 
Physical Education in 1947-49, and the 
Pan-American Institute of Physical Edu- 
eation in 1946-56. 


MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 


Friends and former associates of Dr. 
McCloy who wish to contribute to the 
Charles Harold McCloy Memorial Schol- 
arship fund, a loan scholarship for grad- 
uate students in physical education, are 
asked to send checks or money orders to 
Business Office, University Hall, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. Checks 
and money orders should be made pay- 
able to The State University of Iowa 
(Charles Harold McCloy Memorial 
Scholarship). 











OATH UPON 
ATTAINING THE 
PH.D. 


I, ——————,, having com- 
pleted the professional prep- 
aration which will aid me in 
understanding and _ teaching 
the youth of America, swear 
to respect the worth of each 
individual as I meet him in 
school and in the community, 
and to do all in my power to 
aid him in his growth and de- 
velopment. I further swear 
that I will respect the worth 
of each individual, and that I 
will so teach him that he may 
come to accept his full rights 
and responsibilities within the 
American democracy. I recog- 
nize the totality of the human 
organism and, therefore, will, 
through the medium of physi- 
cal education, help to provide 
each individual with experi- 
ences that will enable him to 
realize the optimum develop- 
ment of his aggregate physical, 
mental, psychological, and so- 
cial powers. 

I fully realize that all men 
are not created equal but pre- 
sent individual differences in 
their potentials for self-realiza- 
tion, economic efficiency, hu- 
man relationships, and civic re- 
sponsibility when they are com- 
pared to each other. I do real- 
ize, however, that each has his 
own distinct potentialities 
which I will find it my duty to 
aid him in fulfilling. 

Realizing that the system of 
public education, which has 
been developed in this repub- 
lic, carries the greatest part of 
the burden of perpetuating the 
American democratic way of 
life, I am prepared to take my 
place in the service to this 
cause. 

The above oath was pre- 
pared by Howard Knuttgen as 
part of his general examina- 
tion for the doctorate, which 
he received from Ohio State 
University. He is now serving 
as instructor in physical edu- 
cation and coach of the varsity 
lacrosse and soccer teams at 
Ohio State University. 
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A NEW AAHPER MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATION 


Do You Qualify? 


The 75th Anniversary Year of our As- 
sociation is a most appropriate year in 
which to introduce a new and distin- 
guished membership classification. At 
the AAHPER national convention in 
Portland, Oregon, the Representative 
Assembly approved a membership classi- 
fication which will honor those AAHPER 
members who qualify for this recogni- 
tion. The new membership classification 
is entitled Fellow. 

All AAHPER members who have been 
paid-up members for five consecutive 
years at the time of application may re- 
quest a Fellow Application Form from 
the national headquarters office. (Years 
of membership as an undergraduate stu- 
dent do not apply). The application 
form requests both detailed information 
about professional service and three en- 
dorsements. Members’ credentials, as 
presented on the completed application 
form, are carefully reviewed. The cost 
of this membership is $15.00. 


All Fellows of AAHPER will receive, 
in addition to their special membership 
cards, an attractive certificate which ree- 
ognizes their distinguished status in the 
Association. 

Fellows will receive the JOURNAL, the 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY, and the Re- 
SEARCH BULLETIN of the NEA. In addi- 
tion, a 1959 publication entitled Com- 
pleted Research in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation will be pre- 
sented as a professional gift to all Fel- 
lows of the Association during the 75th 
Anniversary Year. This new publication 
contains comprehensive information on 
research completed during 1958. 

All interested members who have satis- 
fied the five-year requirement are invited 
to make application for the recognition 
of Fellow in the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Write to AAHPER, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
for the Fellow Application Forms. 








Name 


Address 


Professional Membership 
0) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 


terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

O) AAHPER Journal—$10.00 

Fellow* 


(]) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

*(Initial Fellowship requires five years’ 

continuous membership and _ endorse- 

ments. Request application form.) 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Name of institution - 


Address _. 





Begin membership with month of [J January 
Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: A44HPER Journal 
—$6; Research Quarterly—$4 (for students, 50% less). 


CO) AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Membership available oniy to individuals. Card issued upon receipt of dues. 


Student Membership (undergraduates 

only ) 

() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly—$6.00 

[(]) AAHPER Journal—$3.50 


Faculty endorsement for full-time un- 
dergraduate status of student members. 


O) April [) September 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 
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16 Points of Support 
to the Frame 










more support than on any other Fast Fold Action 
trampolin, eliminates bending 


and buckling. 


a one man operation, 
TWICE as fast as 
other methods of fold- 






ing. 


Four Separate Leg Sections 





Adjustable Bed 
Tension 


far more rigid and durable con- 





struction design than on any 






other trampolin. with one turn of the 





wrench, precise bed 
tension from both 
length and width of the 
frame. 






No Understructure Beneath 
Performing Area 






absolute safety, available on no The most compiete line of trampolins in the 


other trampolin. 







world, all with the superior safety, dur- 


ee ability and performance of Gym Master's 


exclusive construction features. 


56 Performing — : : 
10 Model pries Frame Size Folded Size Write today for big new catalog and price list! 


10 _Jumbo 7x’ 10’ x 17’ x 38” 10’ x I’ x 6’ 3” 
Varsity as 9 x 15’ x 36” xx W 
Titan 8' x 16’ W x 19’ x 39” W xT x 6’ 10” 
10 <a 
50 Colussus 10’ x 20’ 13’ x 24’ x 40” 13’ xl x 8’ FENNE ni/fpramitron 
53 Champion 4'x 8 7’ x W x 30” 7’ x! x4’ 8" company 
Professional 5’ x 10’ 8’ x 13’ x 33” Sa2TrasT 


1959 height measurement 3200 South Zuni Street « Englewood, Colorado 


on roller stands 
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IS FOR BEAUTY 
It’s simply amazing how much better girls look... feel 
...play...when wearing Broderick gym clothes 
...and how much more Broderick 


does for the girls! 


‘= 


1S FOR BETTER 


The finest premium quality 100% cotton 
fabrics, ‘‘Sanforized,”’ mercerized and 
vat-dyed...then made into miracles 
of elegance and economy by } 
highly trained [ 
craftsmen! 


IS FOR BRODERICK 
Since 1929, Broderick has specialized 
in girls’ gym clothing exclusively, 
always first with new designs, 


new styles, new ideas. 


1) 
BRODERICK 
 €0., INC. 


Write for full-color brochure! 








